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SAVED  MONEY 

by  buying  Air  Conditioning 
cheap 


MAKES  MONEY 

by  paying  more  to  get 
GOOD  Air  Conditioning 


Joneii  pinched  pennies  when  he  bought  air  condition¬ 
ing.  Now,  his  customers  have  to  dodge  chilling  drafts. 
Or  mop  up  perspiration.  Or  endure  obnoxious  odors 
and  stale  air.  They^  don't  stay  long.  Nor  come  often. 
And  Mr.  Jones  is  in  for  high  operating,  high  mainte¬ 
nance  costs.  He  got  what  he  paid  for! 

But,  Mr.  Smith  bought  GOOD  air  conditioning. 
Paid  more — got  more.  GOOD  air  conditioning  that  in¬ 
cluded  all  tne  Jive  fundamental  functions: — cooling, 
circulation,  dehumidification,  ventilating  and  filtering 
^1  properly  balanced  and  controlled.  So,  Mr.  Smith 
increased  his  traffic  and  business,  and  to  top  it  off,  en¬ 
joys  tow  operating  and  maintenance  costs  !  Yes. ..Mr. 
Smith  turned  to  G.  E  ! 

GOOD  air  conditioning  calls  for  skillful,  experi¬ 


enced  engineering  know-now  ana  nnow-wny.  Ana  mat  s 
another  reason  why  it  will  pay  you  ...  in  lowered  long¬ 
time  costs  and  increased  business ...  to  let  G-E  distri¬ 
butors  design  and  install  your  postwar  air  condition¬ 
ing  system!  G-E  distributors  not  only  offer  the  high 
quality  General  Electric  ec^uipment,  they  also  have 
behind  them  General  Electric  enmneering  experience 
and  skill  in  the  air  conditioning  field. 

Write  for  facts  today.  General  Electric  Company, 
Air  Conditioning  Dept.,  Section  5037,  Bloomjield,  N.  J. 

■  UY  . . .  «ncl  held  . . .  WAR  RONDS 

GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 

Air  Conditioning 


;  know-how  and  knotv-why.  And  that's 
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our  turn  to  treat  to  compliments. 

“And  who  gets  ’em?  Who’s  been  earning  ’em 
ewr  since  the  war  started?  Why,  who  but  our 
reslly  swell  department  stores  — all  over  the 
country!  ' 

“They’ve  done  a  whiz-bang  job— under  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  would  make  most  of  us  lie  on 
the  floor  and  turn  purple! 

“They  were  patient  about  our  first  pained 
yelps  while  we  were  finding  out  there  was  a 
you-know-what  on.  (And  about  some  of  the 
yelps  since— shame  on  us!) 

“They’ve  kept  us  going— oh,  maybe  not  in  the 
fancy  prewar  style  to  which  they’d  accustomed 
ns-but  going,  all  the  same! 

“So  let’s  give  ’em  the  hand— and  the  help— 
they  deserve!” 


UTs  kwia  a  whol*  c  •rtag*  of  orchids  to 
the  ezua-busy  salespeople!  There’s  not 
cooogh  help  to  go  round,  these  days — 
yet  they  manage  to  be  in  two  places  at 
once  and  still  keep  smiling! 


Lai's  not  b*  grabby  I  It’s  up  to  all  of  us  to  ^ 
buy  only  things  we  really  needi  So  if  a 
store  has  to  limit  the  number  of  Cannon 
Percales  to  a  customer,  we  promise — no 
squawks! 


lafs  Mks  e  deep  curtsy  to  the  new  help- 
®t»-out!  Lots  of  gals  who  never  sold  be¬ 
fore  are  trying  like  siaty  to  do  a  good  job. 
So  if  they  don’t  know  right  off  where  the 
lovely  Cannon  Percale  Sheets  are  kept — 
let’s  be  patient! 


Lai's  be  big,  breve  girls  about  shortages! 
If  we  can’t  6nd  exactly  the  sizes  we  want 
in  Cannon  Percale  Sheets,  we’ll  scowl  at 
Tojo — not  the  storel  (amo  we  can  ask  to 
see  Cannon  Mutlin  Sheets — well-made, 
long-wearing,  real  value!) 


Lai's  carry  aer  awe  parcels  I  If  we’re  lucky 
enough  to  get  Cannon  Sheets,  or  Cannon 
Towels,  or  Cannon  Hosiery — wo  should 
be  glad  to  carry  ’em! 


Mode  by  the  makers  of  Cannon  Towels 
and  Hosiery 

Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  Now  York  13,  N.  Y. 

FN  nCTHT.  NT  I.  S.  IM IMR  Ml  STHM 
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CREDIT  MANAGEMENT 
YEAR  BOOK 


Expanded  credit  sales  will  be  an  important  feature  of 
the  postwar  period  .  .  .  and  merchants  meeting  new  prob¬ 
lems  most  intelligently  will  fare  best.  A  valuable  aid  in 
preparing  NOW  for  postwar  credit  is  this  authoritative 
credit  guide. 

It  presents  the  boiled  down  experience  of  the  country’s 
leading  credit  executives  in  handling  the  problems  of  retail 
credit  management.  Its  43  chapters  cover  all  the  subjects 
selected  in  a  national  poll  as  most  important  to  credit 
granters  today  .  .  .  Also  a  verbatim  report  of  the  three-day 
discussion  of  these  topics  by  the  directors  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division. 

Larger,  more  complete  than  ever  before!  A  practical, 
easy-to-read  volume  6"  x  9",  over  300  pages,  handsomely 
bound  in  sturdy  cloth  imprinted  in  gold. 

Last  year,  the  “sold  out”  sign  was  hung  out  five  days  after 
publication.  The  edition  is  limited  by  the  paper  restric¬ 
tions.  Make  sure  of  your  copy  by  mailing  the  coupon 
below  today. 

READY  IN  AUGUST 

5.00  to  members  7.50  to  others 

- MAIL  TODAY - 

Nationoi  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street.  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Credit  Management  Division 

Please  send  me  . cep/ies  of  the  1945  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT 

YEAR  BOOK  as  soon  as  available,  at  $5.00  a  copy  (non-members  $7.50). 

Name  . 

Company  . 

Street  . 

City . Zone . State . 

New  York  City  Orders— Add  1  %  Saies  Tax 
Orders  from  non-members  must  be  accompanied  by  check 
or  money  order.  Make  checks  payable  to  N.R.D.G.A. 


The  Good  in  Roguiotion  W 

TO  TtlE  editor: 

I  wish  to  add  my  voice  in  the  lon- 
troversy  about  Regulation  \V',  in  favor 
of  the  continuance  after  V-J  Day  of  at 
least  that  part  which  controls  credit 
under  accounts  receivable.  1  fully 
endorse  the  statement  of  (hies  C. 
Driver  of  the  May  Co.  in  your  May 
issue. 

There  seems  to  be  among  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  retention  of  this  fea¬ 
ture  no  discrimination  between  con¬ 
trol  which  is  correct  and  control  wiiicli 
is  oppressive.  W'e  all  realize  that  fed¬ 
eral  regulation  of  the  banks  has  made 
better  banks.  None  of  us  would  throw 
over  the  regulation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Practically  all 
are  agreed  that  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission  is  doing  a  much  needed 
job  in  an  admirable  manner,  and  yet 
all  of  these  controls  were  originally 
opposed  by  the  so-called  “rugged 
individualists.” 

I  believe  that  for  the  welfare  of  our 
economy  and  the  good  of  the  majority 
of  citizens,  we  are  in  for  much  more 
control  of  business  than  we  have  here¬ 
tofore  had.  and  that  there  is  no 
escaping  it.  Our  efforts  as  retailers, 
therefore,  should  be  to  tvelcome  the 
type  of  control  which  has  proven  its 
worth,  and  to  save  our  criticism  and 
opposition  for  the  type  of  control 
which  has  proven  itself  destrtictive. 

I  certainly  place  Regulation  AV  and 
its  workings  in  our  business  in  the 
first  category  of  beneficial  control. 
Customers  who  have  been  constantly 
in  arrears  heretofore  are  now  on  a 
solvent  basis  and  are  happy  about  it. 
Many  have  expressed  to  us  the  feel¬ 
ing  .that  it  should  have  been  done 
long  ago,  and  hope  that  it  continues. 
It  helps  them  do  what  they  would 
like  to  do  and  haven’t  the  moral 
stamina  to  do  of  their  own  accord. 
As  for  the  individual  merchant  doing 
this  of  his  own  accord  without  the 
backing  of  Regidation  W,  it  is  simply 
impossible  if  he  tvants  to  remain  in 
business.  Then,  truly,  he  would  back 
up  for  himself  a  veritable  dam  of  pub¬ 
lic  ill-will. 

—Brewster  A.  Ruggles, 
Manager,  W.  J.  Ruggles, 
Towanda,  Pa. 
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Sales  Up,  Expense  Down,  Markon  Static: 
1944  MOR  Repeats  the  Wartime  Pattern 

By  Kenneth  P.  Mages 
General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


.  .  .  Report  just  published  shows  Corsets  and  Brassieres,  as 
usual,  the  leader.  Infants’  Wear  made  the  best  inventory  re¬ 
covery  compared  to  1943.  The  decrease  in  operating  expense 
was  responsible  for  a  1.2%  rise  over  1943  net  profit  figure. 


OUR  study  ot  Departmental 
Merchandising  and  Operat¬ 
ing  Results  in  1944  shows 
for  the  store  as  a  whole  the  fol¬ 
lowing  performance  compared 
with  1943: 

Sales  increased  12  per  cent.  Gross 
margin  remained  unchanged  at 
38.9  jx:r  cent.  Total  exfjenses  drop¬ 
ped  to  27.5  per  cent,  a  decrease  of 
1.2  jter  cent.'  Departmental  net 
profit  Ijefore  federal  taxes  on  in¬ 
come  rose  to  11.4  per  cent,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1.2  per  cent. 

The  elements  comprisii^  gross 
margin,  that  is.  cumulative  mark¬ 
on,  markdowns,  stock  shortage, 
workroom  costs,  and  cash  discounts 
remained  practically  the  same  for 
1944  as  for  1943.  While  dollar  sales 
increased  12  per  cent  during  1944, 
the  number  of  transactions  in¬ 
creased  only  6  per  cent.  This  ac¬ 
counted  for  an  increase  in  the 
average  sale  for  the  Spring  and 
Fall  seasons  to  $3.28,  and  $3.46, 
respectively.  Sales  returns  con¬ 
tinued  to  drop,  reaching  5.7  per 
cent  of  gross  sales,  an  all-time  low 
as  far  as  studies  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  are  concerned. 

4'here  was  a  continued  increase 
in  the  sales  per  square  foot  of  sell¬ 
ing  space  which  amounted  to  $60, 
which  was  $9  above  the  corre¬ 
sponding  figure  for  1943.  Like¬ 
wise.  the  net  sales  jier  employee 


Kenneth  P.  Maces 


(selling  and  non-selling  employees, 
excluding  delivery  and  workroom 
employees)  increased  to  $11,709. 
Inventory  turnover  reached  4.7, 
which  was  0.3  above  1943,  and  1.3 
over  a  low  point  of  3.4  in  1942. 
Each  of  the  two  direct  operating 
expenses  covered  by  this  study 
showed  a  drop  from  1943:  costs  to 
1.9  jjer  cent  and  selling  salaries  to 
5.6  j>er  cent. 

The  commentary  in  the  1943 
rttidv  directed  attention  to  the  year 
1939,  as  the  most  recent  year  un- 
affecied  by  war,  and  the  year  in 
which  the  volume  of  department 
and  specialty  store  business  was 
close  to  the  level  of  1936-1939,  and 


1923-1925.  In  the  interest  of  con¬ 
sistency  many  of  the’  comparisons 
in  these  observations  will  lie  made 
with  the  year  1939. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  cumu¬ 
lative  markon  percentage  for  1944 
is  0.7  |>er  cent  above  that  of  1939. 
but  that  since  1941  this  percentage 
has  remained  almost  constant. 
Markdowns  dropped  considerably 
since  1939,  the  1944  figure  being 
4.3  |x:r  cent  compared  to  6.7  per 
cent  in  the  former  year.  The  1944 
stock  shortage  figure  of  1.1  per  cent 
is  only  0.2  per  cent  above  1939, 
but  the  figure  has  increased  during 
each  of  the  past  three  years  from 
a  low  jxiint  of  0.7  jjer  cent  in  1941. 
There  has  been  little  change  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years,  in  subsidiary 
xvorkroom  costs  or  in  cash  dis¬ 
counts,  lx)th  figures  being  0.1  per 
cent  below  those  of  1939.  The 
1944  gloss  margin  is  2.2  per  cent 
above  that  of  1939,  although  the 
figure  varied  little  during  the  past 
three  years.  Most  of  the  increase 
in  gross  margin  has  been  due  to 
the  reduction  in  markdowns.  al¬ 
though  cumulative  markon  ac¬ 
counted  for  0.7  per  cent  of  the 
gain. 

Whereas  dollar  sales  in  1944 
stood  85  per  cent  above  those  of 
1939,  the  number  of  transactions 
was  only  27  per  cent  above  that 
year.  Such  an  increase,  obviously. 
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would  lx*  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  ax'erage  sale.  I  he 
average  sale  for  tie  Spring  season 
increased  from  S2.1H  in  1939,  to 
$3.28  in  1944,  and  th^*  average  sale 
for  the  Fall  season  likewise  in¬ 
creased  from  $2.31  to  $3.46.  As 
mentioned  heretofore,  the  returns 
of  5.7  per  cent,  an  all-time  low. 
compares  w'ith  a  figure  of  9.2  per 
cent  in  1939.  I'he  large  increase 
in  dollar  sales  since  1939  without 
a  corresponding  increase  in  trans¬ 
actions  points  to  the  increase  in 
dollar  sales  per  square  font  of  sell¬ 
ing  space  from  $31  in  1939  to  $60 
in  1944.  This  same  fact  woidd  ex¬ 
plain  most  of  the  increase  in  an¬ 
nual  sales  per  employee  (selling 
and  lion-selling)  from  $7,208  in 
19.39  to  $11,709  in  1944. 

Sto<l{  turns  stood  at  4.0  in  1939, 
tlropped  to  a  low  of  3.4  in  1942. 
and  then  increased  rapidly  to  a 
high  of  4.7  in  1944. 

Xexospaper  costs  have  dropped 
every  year  since  19.39  (1939  was 
low'er  than  1938)  when  they 
amounted  to  3.3  per  cent.  The 
1944  figure  of  1.9  per  cent  is  the 
lowest  recorded  by  the  studies  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress.  Sales¬ 
people’s  salaries  likewise  have 
dropped  every  year  since  1939,  al¬ 
though  the  proportion  of  the  drop 
has  not  been  as  great  as  that  of 
newspaper  costs  or  total  operating 
costs.  The  latter  item  was  27.5  per 
cent  in  1944,  a  drop  of  7.6  per 
cent  since  1939.  In  regard  to  total 
operating  expense,  the  drop  dur¬ 
ing  1944,  of  1.2  per  cent,  was  not 
as  great  as  during  the  preceding 
two  vears. 


Schmalz  Heads  Controller’s  Congress 

Carl  N.  Schmalz,  of  the  R.  H,  Stearns  Company,  Bostoti, 
has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Catntrollers’  Congress  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  .Association,  succeeding  R.  \V. 
Van  Horn,  of  |.  (ioldsmith  R:  Sons  Co.,  Memphis,  who  had 
held  the  }M)St  for  the  past  two  years. 

Election  of  officers  of  the  Congress  was  conducted  hy  mail, 
this  method  having  been  adopted  because  of  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  the  anntial  meeting,  dtie  to  wartime  travel  restric¬ 
tions. 

R.  L  Combs,  of  the  Broadway  Department  Store,  Inc 
Los  -Angeles,  was  elected  First  \'ice-Chairman,  succeeding 
Mr.  Schmalz.  Cieorge  W.  Hall,  of  Raphael  Weill  &:  Company, 
San  Francisco,  is  the  new  Second  \^ice-C.hairman.  William  B. 
Gorman,  of  Gimhel  Brothers,  New  York  was  re-elected 
SecretaiT-T  reastirer. 

Mr.  Schmalz  was  formerly  tvith  the  Harvard  School  of 
Business  .Administration,  and  for  many  years  conducted  its 
studies  on  department  and  specialty  store  operating  restilts. 
During  the  past  year  he  served  on  the  Controllers’  Congress 
Board  as  First  \'ice-Chairman. 


Wh'th  the  increase  in  gross  mar¬ 
gin,  since  1939,  of  2.2  per  cent, 
and  the  drop  in  operating  ex¬ 
penses  of  7.6  per  cent,  the  depart¬ 
mental  net  profit,  which  is  the 
difference  between  these  factors, 
jumped  to  11.4  per  cent,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  9.8  per  cent.  This  figure 
of  departmental  net  profit,  high 
as  it  is,  compared  to  prior  years, 
is  not  to  be  used  in  judging  the 
profitableness  of  department  ami 
specialty  stores  during  this  period. 
This  figure  does  not  include  “other 
income’’  and  “other  deductions’’, 
the  analysis  of  which  is  not  covered 
by  this  study.  For  purposes  of  this 
report,  among  the  major  “other  in¬ 
come’’  items  are  the  net  income 


from  leased  departments  carry¬ 
ing  charges  on  deferred  payment 
accounts,  and  the  interest  (at  6  per 
cent)  on  inventory  and  on  fixed 
plant  and  etjuipment.  “Other  de¬ 
ductions”  would  include,  among 
other  things,  interest  charges  on  bor- 
rowetl  capital.  Most  important  of 
all.  however,  is  the  exclusion  of 
federal  taxes  on  income.  In  1939 
the  federal  income  tax  rate  lor 
most  corporations  was  between 
161/2  cent  and  19  per  cent  of 
taxable  income.  In  1944,  for  most 
corporations,  the  excess  profits  net 
income  was  taxed  at  95  per  cent 
and  a  40  per  cent  rate  applied  to 
that  portion  of  the  income  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  excess  profits  tax. 
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Outstanding  Departmental  Results* 


Stdes 

Following  is  a  table  of  sales  data  for  the  15  depart¬ 
ments  showing  the  greatest  sales  increases  over  1943, 
together  with  data  showing  the  ratio  of  1944  sales  to 
thos(  of  1939; 

Sales  Changes 

15  Departments  with  Greatest  Sales  Increases 
Over  1945 
(Cieneral  A\erages) 

1944  1944 

Sales  %  Sales  % 


Department  to  1943  to  1939 

l4i(C$.  rrimmings  and  RililHtiis  ....  130‘'p  ‘-17% 

Silks.  Velvets  and  Synthetics  . .'.  128  229 

BcKtks  and  Stationerv  .  126  233 

Infants’  Wear  .  12.5  299 

( Corsets  and  Brassieres  .  124  187 

Art  Needlework  .  124  195 

Wtxrlen  Dress  (ioods  .  122  278 

Silk  and  Muslin  Underwear  .  122  234 

Knit  linderwear  .  120  221 

Umbrellas  .  119  255 

Negligees  and  Rolres  .  119  212 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Dresses  .  118  190 

Blouses.  Skirts.  S|K»rtswear  .  117  245 

Uostume  Jewelry  .  117  238 

Neckwear  and  Scarfs  .  116  290 

Total  Store  .  112  185 


Gross  Margin 

In  the  table  below,  there  have  lieen  listed  the  16 
departments  with  the  highest  gross  margin  for  1944, 
together  with  the  gross  margin  data  for  the  same  de¬ 
partments  in  1943  and  in  1939.  It  should  be  noted  that 
only  six  of  these  16 -departments  increased  their  gross 
margins  over  1939  by  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  total 
store  increase  which  was  2.2  per  cent.  One  of  these 
six,  Wash  Goods  and  Linings,  increased  its  gross  mar¬ 
gin  during  this  period  by  4.6  |3er  cent,  and  rose  from 
34th  place  in  1939  to  Ilth  in  1944. 


Gross  Margin-^%  To  Sales 
16  Outstanding  Departments  For  1944 

(General  .Averages) 


Department 

1944 

1943 

1939 

Laces,  Trimmings,  and  Ribixins  ... 

..  46.3% 

47.4% 

45.7% 

Millinery  . 

..  46.1 

46.2 

45.4 

Cxjrsets  and  Brassieres  . 

. .  45.6 

45.7 

43.7 

Basement  Millinery  . 

. .  44.7 

45.3 

44.2 

Pictures,  Framing,  and  Mirrors _ 

. .  44.3 

443 

44.3 

l4imp$  and  Shades  . 

. .  43.6 

44.3 

41.3 

Gift  Shop  . 

. .  433 

43.2 

41.0 

China  and  Glassware  . 

. .  43.4 

42.2 

40.4 

C4>stume  Jewelry  . 

. .  42.0 

43.2 

Handkerchiefs  . 

. .  42.0 

42.3 

40.4 

Silks,  Velvets,  and  Synthetics  . . 

..  41.8 

41.2 

39.8 

Wash  Goods  and  Linings  . 

..  41.8 

41.2 

37.2 

Art  Needlework  . 

..  41.3 

41.3 

40.3 

Negligees  and  Robes  . 

..  41.1 

41.1 

39.2 

Draperies,  Curtains,  Upholstery  . . . 

..  41.0 

40.8 

37.9 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Shoes  . 

..  41.0 

41.6 

37.7 

Total  Main  Store  . 

39.2 

39.2 

37.0 

Total  Basement  . 

. . .  35.9 

35.9 

343 

Total  Store  . 

38.9 

38.9 

36.7 

Total  Operating  Expense 

I'he  15  departments  which  achieved  the  lowest  total 
o|K'rating  costs  for  1944  are  shown  in  the  table  below, 
along  with  ojjerating  costs  data  for  tlie  years  1943,  and 
19.39.  Of  the  leading  departments  in  this  respect  for 
1944,  Wash  GtKxls  and  Linings  showed  the  greatest 
(let  tease  since  1939,  amounting  to  13.4  jier  cent.  It  is 
interesting  that  this  department,  as  already  noted,  also 
showed  the  greatest  increase  in  gross  margin  since  1939, 
and  the  two  changes  combined  to  change  this  operation 
from  a  losing  dejjartment  to  a  very  prohtable  one. 
Kxcept  for  Forlet  .Articles  and  Drug  .Sundries,  Hosiery, 
anti  Basement  Hosiery,  each  of  these  15  departments 
showed  decreases  in  excess  of  the  total  store  reductions 
since  19.39. 

Total  Operating  Expense — %  To  Sales 
15  Outstanding  Departments  For  1944 
(Cieneral  .Averages) 


Department  1944  1943  1939 

ffosiciy  22.4%  23.5%  28.6% 

Uiiihrellas  .  22.6  24.4  33.7 

Silk  and  .Muslin  Underwear  and  Slips  ..  23.2  24.9  33.2 

Uandy  23.5  25.7  35.6 

Domestics— Muslins.  Sheetings,  etc .  23.5  24.0  32.6 

Knit  I’nderwear  (all  materials) .  23.9  25.6  33.6 

Wottlen  Dress  Ckxxls  .  24.3  25.5  35.0 

Silks.  Velvets,  and  Synthetics  .  24.5  26.9  .36.7 

Wash  Uuods  and  Linings .  24.6  26.1  38.0 

l  itilet  .\rticles  and  Drug  Sundries  .  24.7  25.3  31.0 

Infants’ W’ear  (including  Furniture)  .  25.0  26.0  35.1 

C;orsets  and  Brassieres .  25.1  27.7  33.5 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Gloves  .  25.2  27.0  33.3 

Basement  Hosierv  .  253  27.9  31.7 

Basement  Piece  Gocxts,  Domestics, 

Blankets,  etc.  .  25.6  27.3  36.0 

Total  Main  Store  .  27.2  28.6  35.2 

Total  Basement  .  27.6  28.8  33.8 

Total  Store  .  273  28.7  35.1 


Net  Profit 

Corsets  and  Brassieres,  the  perennial  high  profit  de¬ 
partment,  again  stood  at  the  top  in  1944.  Its  increase 
in  profit,  over  1943,  of  2.5  per  cent  was  achieved  by 
a  decrease  in  total  operating  expense  of  2.6  per  cent 
which  was  slightly  offset  by  a  drop  in  gross  margin  of 
0.1  j>er  cent.  Laces,  Trimmings,  and  Ribbons  was  the 
next  most  profitable  department.  In  1939  and  in  1943, 
this  department  stood  third.  As  noted  hereinbefore. 
Wash  Goods  and  Linings  made  the  greatest  progress, 
since  1939,  in  gross  margin,  operating  expense,  and  net 
profit.  It  was  the  only  one  of  22  “loss”  departments  in 
1939  which  moved  up  among  the  very  profitable  de¬ 
partments  in  1944.  This  movement,  of  course,  did  not 
tKcur  in  1944,  but  already  was  apparent  in  1943.  The 
table  which  follows  presents  the  net  profit  of  1944’s 
15  most  profitable  departments  along  with  correspond¬ 
ing  data  for  1943,  and  for  1939. 

*[In  noting  departmental  performances  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  we  have  not  used  data  for  sub-classified  depart¬ 
ments,  such  as  28B  and  28S,  which  are  parts  of  28, 
Books  and  Stationery.] 
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Net  Profit  Or  Loss — %  To  Sales 
15  Outstanding  Departments  For  1944 

(General  Averages) 


Drpartmrnt  1944  1943  1939 

Corsets  and  Brassieres  203%  18.0‘'c  10.2% 

I.a<es.  I'riinmings  and  RibiMnis  18.5  17.6  5.8 

Silks.  Velvets  and  Synthetics  17.3  14.3  3.1 

Wash  (i<xKls  and  Linings  17.2  15.1  0.8* 

Silk  and  Muslin  Underwear  and  Slips  17.0  15.3  4.8 

I'nihrellas  .  16.9  15.4  5.3 

Knit  Underwear  {all  materials)  16.7  15.4  6.0 

Custnine  Jewelry  .  16.1  16.4 

Handkerchiefs  .  15.4  14.8  5.3 

Negligees  and  Rol)es  .  15.4  14.6  5.2 

Infants'  Wear  (incl.  Furniture) .  15.2  14.8  3.4 

Women's  and  Children's  (iloves_ .  15.0  13.3  4.7 

Fine  jewelry  and  Watches  .  14.8  17.8 

W(H)len  Dress  Ckiods  .  14.6  13.6  3.0 

Linens  (inti.  Towels) .  14.1  13.2  2.9 

4'otal  Main  Store  .  12.0  10.6  1.8 

Total  Basement  .  8.3  7.1  0.7 

Total  Store  .  11.4  10.2  1.6 

*  Loss 


Stock  Turns 

In  presenting  a  table  of  the  15  departments  with  the 
highest  turnover  during  1944,  the  women’s  apparel 
departments  will  predominate  because  of  the  fashion 
angle  inherent  in  those  departments.  In  comparing 
turnover  for  these  departments  and  others  it  is  possi¬ 
ble,  this  year,  to  note  sales  increases  over  1943  and 
average  stock  compared  to  1943,  the  latter  figure  being 
included  in  this  report  for  the  first  time. 

Stock  Turns 

15  Outstanding  Departments  For  1944 

(General  .Averages) 


Department  1944  1943  1939 

Candv  .  13.0  14.4  11.4 

Basement  Millinerv  .  12.5  14.1  18.0 

Millineiv  10.4  11.1  11  9 

Basement  Dresses  9.9  9.8  13.7 

Wometi's  and  Mis.ses'  Dressc-s  9.2  8.8  8.9 

Wash  (kiods  and  Linittgs  * .  8.4  5.6  3.0 

Hosiery  8.1  5.7  5.9 

Silk  and  Muslin  Underwear  and  .Slips  .  7.6  6.8  4.2 

Junior  Miss  Cxiats,  Suits  ami  Dresses  ...  7.5  7.7  9.7 

Knit  Underwear  {all  materials)  .  7.4  63  3.9 

Basement  Coats  and  Suits .  6.7  6.0  8.6 

Women's  and  Misses'  Coats  and  Suits  6.7  6.2  7.3 

Aprons,  House  Dresses  and  Uniforms  63  6.3  6.4 

Domestics— Muslins.  Sheetings,  etc .  6.4  5.1  3.4 

Corsets  and  Brassieres  .  6.4  4.6  4.0 

Total  Main  Store  .  *  4.7  4.6  3.8 

Total  Basement  .  4.9  4.7  5.2 

Total  Store  .  .  4.7  4.4  4.0 


/linage  Inventory 

For  the  first  time,  the  Controllers’  Congress  has 
gathered  specific  data  regarding  the  average  inventory 
in  relation  to  the  prior  year.  In  former  years  a  com¬ 
parison  of  sales  changes  with  turnover  variation  could 
l)e  used  as  a  means  of  determining  approximate  in¬ 
ventory  changes,  but  in  view  of  the  war-time  shortages 
of  certain  lines  of  merchandise  it  was  decided  to  gather 
more  definite  inventory  data.  Fhe  following  table  pre¬ 
sents  the  10  departments  whose  inventories  dropped 
the  most  during  1944,  and  the  12  departments  which 
enjoyed  the  greatest  increases  in  inventories. 


Average  Inventory — 1944  Compared  To  194^ 

((ieneral  .Averages) 


1944  •’c 
to 
1943 

10  I.OWI.ST  Depari  mkms 

Major  .Appliances  .  lO'l, 

Wash  GockL  and  Linings  .  77 

Women's  and  C.hildren's  Hosiery  .  78 

Domestic  Floor  C.overings . 78 

Sporting  (iocxls  and  Cameras  . ,  83 

C.hina  and  (ilassware  .  83 

Radius,  Phonographs,  and  Records  .  84 

••''KKaRf 

Domestics— Muslins.  Sheetings,  etc .  86 

Silverware  and  ('.locks  .  88 

12  HttaiKsi  Df.har'i  MKNTs 


Infants'  Wear  (including  Furniture) 
Basement— (lirls'  and  Infants'  Wear 

Catndy  . 

(iirls'  Wear . 

laices.  Trimmings  and  RihiKtns 
Tcnlet  .Articles  and  Drug  Sundries 
Pictures,  Framing  and  Mirrors 

Toys .  , 

Boys'  Wear  . 

.Neckwear  and  Scarfs . 

Handbags  and  .Small  Leather  (Toods 
Blouses.  .Skirts  and  Sportswear  . 


138 

131 

12») 

127 

127 

127 

126 

125 

125 

125 


Total  Main  Store .  106 

Total  Basement  .  KMi 

T'otal  Store  106 


T  ransactions 

\\’hile  most  trf  the  departments  showed  an  iucrease 
in  the  number  of  transactions  compared  to  1943,  there 
were  28  departments  that  showed  a  tlecrease.  Most 
of  these  decreases  were  under  10  per  cent  and  among 
iltese  departments,  dollar  sales  usually  increased.  Only 
the  tollowing  departments  showed  si/eable  decreases: 


Major  .Appliances  • .  (— )  29% 

Furs  .  .  (— )  22% 

Oriental  Rugs  .  {— )  21% 

Handbags  and  Small  Leather  (itKxIs  .  {— )  11% 


Sedes  Per  Square  Foot 

VV'ith  the  general  limitation  on  building  constrtic- 
tion,  it  is  quite  logical  that  the  increase  in  dollar  sales 
should  have  resulted  in  an  increase  in  dollar  sales  per 
square  f(X)t  of  selling  space.  There  was  little  change 
during  the  year  in  the  ranking  of  the  best  departments 
in  this  resptect,  the  top  four  of  which  are  as  follows: 


Sales 

Per  Square 
Foot 

Fine  Jewelry  and  Watches .  .S215 

Women's  and  Children's  Hosiery*  .  202 

Costume  Jewelry  .  176 

Candy  .  164 


•Women's  Hosiers  alone  had  sales  |x*r  square 
foot  of  .S229  compared  to  .S224  for  1943. 

Sales  Returns 

Sales  returns  continued  to  drop  in  relation  to  gross 
sales  during  1944.  This  was  true  in  all  except  nine 
departments.  Six  of  these  nine  showed  no  change  in 
the  returns  percentage.  The  three  departments  which 
showed  increases  are  as  follows: 


1944  1943 

Furs  13.7%  12.9% 

Fine  Jewelry  and  Watches .  8.5  8.1 

Women's  and  Children's  Gloves  .  .  4.1  3.7 
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§e4*oii€l  Inter-Trade  Conference 


Permanent  Inter-Trade  Group  Proposed 


The  second  of  the  major  meet¬ 
ings  lietween  NRDGA  and 
mamilactiirer  representatives  was 
held  last  month.  The  first  ttK)k 
place  in  Absecon,  N.  j.  in  .\iigust, 
1944.  The  Absecon  meeting  drove 
home  the  need  for  inter-trade  co¬ 
operation  to  assure  |jostwar  selling 
efficiency.  After  a  year’s  experience, 
both  manufacturers  and  retailers 
stressed  at  the  jnne  meeting  the 
necessity  of  having  some  jx*rma- 
nent,  official  organization  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas.  Major  Benjamin 
H.  .\amm  proposed  that  this 
be  accomplished  by  brf)adening 
NRI)(i.\’s  V^endor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  to  include  representatives  of 
organized  manufacttirer  groups. 

The  apparel  industry  had  two 
representatives  as  speakers,  .\lexan- 
der  Printz.  chairman  of  the  .Na¬ 
tional  Catat  and  .Suit  fndustrv  Re¬ 
covery  Board,  expressed  the  hojje 
that  plans  for  the  extension  of 
group  buyitig  would  not  develop 
into  datnaging  pressure  upon  the 
manufacturer  for  preferential  treat¬ 
ment.  David  .M.  G(K)dstein,  repre¬ 
senting  the  dress  industry,  offered, 
as  the  most  pressing  matter  for  inter¬ 
trade  cooperation,  a  plan  for  the 
restriction  of  fashion  seasons  to 
three  a  year, 

Waldo  Grose,  of  Botany  Mills, 
speaking  for  the  fabric  industry, 
said  that  the  principle  of  inter¬ 
trade  crxiperation  had  been  insitfh- 
ciently  supported  by  retailers  in 
what  he  termed  their  failure  to 
bring  enough  pressure  to  prevent 
the  imposition  of  M-.S88  on  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Howard  Hildreth  of  .Mohawk  re¬ 
viewed  in  detail  the  steps  by  which 
the  carpet  industry  and  retailers  had 
w'orked  otit  their  joint  program. 
That  program  continues  to  be  the 
most  complete  and  detailed  piece 
of  t<K)ptration  that  has  yet  been 
achieted. 

The  chairman  of  XRDG.A’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Better  .Selling,  Donald 
Fowler,  ol  Porteous,  Mitchell  & 
Braun,  presented  a  report  on  the 
further  activities  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  proposes  to  undertake.  I  hese 


include  the  preparation  of  special¬ 
ized  training  courses  in  the  selling 
of  s|K‘cific  tyjjes  of  merchandise,  and 
the  building  up  of  a  visual  training 
film  service  for  memlxrs. 

.\  “War-to-Peace  Cainlerence,”  in 
which  all  segments  of  business 
would  Ix"  represented,  was  proposed 
bv  Ira  Nfosher,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  .\ss(xiation  of  Manufactur¬ 
ers.  I'o  lx*  held  as  stKin  as  OD'l' 
regulations  are  relaxed,  the  confer¬ 
ence  would  have  for  its  purpose  the 
building  ol  a  Ten  Year  Plan  for 
prosperity  under  private  enter¬ 
prise.  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  NRlXi.A  later  officially  en¬ 
dorsed  this  suggestion. 

Dr.  Randall  B.  Hamrick,  direct¬ 
or  of  the  model  Bridgeport,  C.onu., 
program  for  returning  veterans, 
which  was  described  in  Thf, 
Bi  i.i.KTiN  last  month,  and  Dr.  Fred 


WH.\r  are  we  going  to  do 
alxxit  the  chaos,  confusion, 
group-jjrivilege,  the  governmental 
grants  and  authoritarian  regula¬ 
tions  that  prevail?  Business  is  a 
rudderless  ship. 

rite  farmer  gets  assurance  about 
his  products:  latxir  is  on  the  high¬ 
way  of  a  tremendous  expansion  of 
both  political  and  economic  jxiwer; 
and  the  manufacturer  and  retailer 
stand  in  the  wings  of  the  .American 
stage,  feeble,  confused  and  afraid. 

Together  we  must  learn  the  tech- 
iiic|ue  of  preventing  the  evils  that 
arise  from  grants  made  by  govern¬ 
ment  to  pressure  groups.  Hereto¬ 
fore,  we  have  Ixen  laboring  in  a 
futile  way  to  minimize  the  results 
of  these  grants.  We  now  face  the 
great  transition,  with  its  gigantic 
hump  of  (fisorder  and  bitterness. 
Have  we  the  understanding  of  the 
underlving  forces  upon  which  the 
new'  and  sensitive  balances  must  be 
founded?  Have  we  resolved  the 
ways  of  meeting  the  complex  prob¬ 
lems  of  restoring  and  preserving 


Cloiiey,  director  of  community  edu¬ 
cation  in  BridgejxtVt,  presen tcxl  an 
outline  of  ideal  pnxeclure.  Sidney 
Horowitz,  a  recently  discharged  vet¬ 
eran  of  this  war,  talked  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  soldier’s  angle. 

.\  recently  perfected  device  for 
testing  inflammabie  fabrics  was 
demonstrated.  The  development  of 
the  machine  is  the  outcome  of  co¬ 
operation  Ix'tween  NRDGA’s  Tech¬ 
nical  Gommittee,  headed  by  Charles 
Dorn,  and  the  Sexiety  of  Textile 
Colorists  and  Chemists. 

•  •  * 

OD  T  travel  regulations  made  it 
necessary  to  limit  attendance  at  the 
meeting.  In  this  issue  of  The 
Bt’i.LETT’iN  condensed  versions  c)f 
most  of  the  addresses  are  presented 
.\  speech  by  Dr.  William  Y.  Elliott, 
vice-chairman  of  OCR,  was  oft- 
the-record.  but  Dr.  Elliott  is  pre- 
jjaring  an  article  along  similar  lines 
lor  our  .August  issue.— H.  K.  M. 


our  individual  liberties? 

We  have  a  story  to  tell  the  Ameri¬ 
can  jxople,  but  it  is  not  the  story 
of  our  war  achievements.  The  in¬ 
fantry  are  not  very  much  stirred  by 
these  tales  and  they  will  be  a  strong 
and  decisive  force  in  this  country. 
What  they  and  the  people  will  want 
to  know  is  the  story  of  the  pricing 
of  goods  and  the  way  in  which  they 
will  be  served  in  the  future. 

They  will  want  to  know  how  we 
tan  make  a  contribution  to  their 
real  wages  by  the  betterment  of 
tpiality  and  the  avoidance  of  wastes. 
.Above  all,  they  will  be  eager  to 
know  that  the  production  and  the 
pricing  in  the  normal  period  fol¬ 
lowing  the  war  will  prevent  infla¬ 
tion  and  make  their  earnings  worth¬ 
while. 

This  is  an  inter-trade  conference. 
It  can  be  a  momentous  conference 
in  our  business  history.  We,  pro¬ 
ducers  and  retailers,  may  yet  have 
the  distinction  of  christening  the 
newborn  world  with  a  better  meas¬ 
ure  of  economic  liberty. 


The  Fight  for  Economic  Liberty 

By  Saul  Cohn, 

Chairman,  NRDGA  Postwar  Planning  Committee 
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INTER-TRADE  CONFERENCE 


It’s  Everybody’s  Economy 

By  Ira  Mosher, 

President,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 


There  are  countless  ways  we 
can  work  together  to  preserve 
our  economy,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  set  our  sights  on  a  single 
objective,  that  will  benefit  all,  we 
will  find  the  right  answers  when 
it  comes  to  details. 

Industry  can  produce  the  goods, 
yes.  We  have  proved  that.  .\nd 
production  means  a  certain  number 
of  jobs.  But  the  big  question  be¬ 
fore  American  business  now'  is, 
“How  much  can  I  sell,  where  and 
how?” 

You,  who  are  in  the  front  line  of 
distribution,  must  help  industry  in 
finding  those  answers,  and  we  in 
production  must  find  ways  of  satis¬ 
fying  your  customers. 

Why  not  a  ten  year  postwar  plan 
for  America,  planned  by  business 
leaders  to  reach  a  new  high  in 
earned  prosperity? 

One  of  the  first  relaxations  of 
ODT  regulations  limiting  national 
gatherings,  should  be  to  permit  all 
the  main  supporting  factors  of  our 
business  to  hold  a  National  War-to- 
Peace  Council  and  to  plan  an  all¬ 
business  postwar  program.  There 
should  be  delegates  from  manufac¬ 
turing,  from  retailing,  banking, 
transportation,  the  utilities,  and 
perhaps  from  other  economic  in¬ 
terests. 

Such  a  War-to-Peace  Council  by 
business  must  not  limit  itself  to— 
or  even  emphasize— our  criticism  of 
the  economic  day-dreaming  that 
has  characterized  our  national  poli¬ 
cy  in  recent  years.  It  must  start 
with  the  determination  that  busi¬ 
ness  can  say  what  should  l)e  done; 
that  it  can  suggest  as  well  as  criti¬ 
cize. 

But  before  we  shall  be  fully 
listened  to,  we  shall  have  to  stop  a 
few  things  we  have  been  guilty  of 
in  the  immediate  past.  We  shall 
have  to  soft-pedal  our  government 
cussing,  for  insunce.  We  shall  have 
to  use  a  part  of  that  great  source 
of  blowing  off  steam  to  help  the 
WPB  and  the  OP  A  free  our  pro¬ 
ductive  machinery  sensibly.  We 
shall  have  to  minimize  the  sharp¬ 
shooting  and  get  down  to  explain¬ 
ing  the  things  that  will  bring  us 
success  as  producers  and  salesmen. 
That  means  that  management 


must  once  again  take  every  con¬ 
ceivable  step  to  bring  its  views  be¬ 
fore  government  and  the  public. 
If  this  nation  is  to  provide  jobs  for 
some  56  millions,  support  a  foreign 
trade  volume  of  some  $10  billions, 
carry  a  debt  load  of  some  $300  bil¬ 
lions,  create  a  national  income 
\arying  in  estimate  from  $100  bil¬ 
lions  to  absolute  fantasy,  then  some 
pretty  obvious  governmental  moves 
must  be  made  now. 

As  far  as  the  short  range  recon¬ 
version  j)rogram  is  concerned,  the 
piogram  that  will  put  merchandise 
back  on  the  public  shelves  and 
peacetime  income  in  the  public 
pocket  should  observe  four  main 
principles: 


WE  have  had  for  many  years  in 
the  NRDGA  a  very  active 
and  helpful  Vendor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee.  From  its  inception  Irwin 
D.  Wolf,  vice  president  of  Kauf- 
mann  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  presided  as  its 
chairman. 

I  suggest  that  membership  in  our 
Vendor  Relations  Committee  be 
made  available  to  any  and  all  of 
the  organizations  of  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers  who  are 
interested  and  would  like  to  hold 
such  membership. 

I  am  not  proposing  the  formation 
of  any  new  organization.  I  think 
w’e  have  plenty  of  organizations  al¬ 
ready.  My  idea  is  merely  that  exist¬ 
ing  organizations  have  a  ready 
means  of  regularly  meeting  togeth¬ 
er,  through  their  chosen  represent¬ 
atives,  as  a  “clearing-house”  to  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  of  mutual  concern  to 
both  sides  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Wolf  has  always  made  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  inviting  manufacturers  to 
meet  with  his  Committee  and  these 
conferences  have  served  to  foster,  I 
think,  a  more  understanding  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  NRDGA  and 
manufacturer  organizations. 

.\  flaw  in  our  present  method 
may  be  that  the  initiative  has  usual¬ 
ly  been  left  to  the  retail  side  of  the 


1.  I'here  must  be  prompt  settle¬ 
ment  of  war  contracts.  The  termi¬ 
nation  procedures  of  all  service 
procurement  agencies  have  already 
l)een  vastly  simplified.  Time  of 
termination  has  been  cut,  and  will 
l)e  cut  still  more.  But  to  thousands 
of  small  businesses,  prompt  settle¬ 
ments  mean  prompt  funds  to  throw 
into  civilian  busines. 

2.  There  must  lie  the  prompt  re¬ 
moval  of  government  property  from 
those  plants  taken  out  of  war  pro¬ 
duction  so  that  needed  machinery 
for  civilian  production  can  l)e  in¬ 
stalled. 

3.  It  must  be  |)Ossible  for  manu¬ 
facturers  to  get  materials  for  peace¬ 
time  goods  without  months  of  delay 
caused  bv  bureaucratic  red  tape. 

4.  And  there  must  be  jirice  poli¬ 
cies  as  clearly  stated  as  Mr.  Bowles 
has  stated  livestock  policy. 


market.  If  we  could  now  broaden 
the  C^ommittee  make-up  so  that 
manufacturers’  organizations  would 
feel  a  sense  of  proprietorship  in  its 
activities,  I  think  Mr.  Wolf’s  Com¬ 
mittee  could  l)e  made  an  instru¬ 
mentality  of  which  w'e  all  could  be 
justly  proud. 

.\s  I  see  the  idea,  each  .Associa¬ 
tion  would  appoint  a  Committee 
which  would,  in  essence,  be  a  count¬ 
erpart  of  our  own  Committee.  The 
province  of  each  such  Committee 
would  be  the  relationship  between 
its  members  and  those  to  whom  they 
sell— or  from  whom  they  buy.  Then 
each  Committee,  while  preserving 
its  own  identity,  could  meet  with 
the  other  Committees  under  the 
aegis  of  this  broadened  Vendor  Re¬ 
lations  Committe. 

Meetings  could  be  held  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  any  member  organization, 
but  to  save  time  and  avoid  confu¬ 
sion  most  of  the  meetings  probably 
should  be  confined  to  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  those  organizations  having 
a  direct  interest  in  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting.  The  entire  member¬ 
ship  of  this  inter-organization 
agency  could,  from  time  to  time, 
meet  to  discuss  those  great  problems 
in  which  all  would  have  a  direct 
interest. 


Implementing  Inter-Trade  Cooperation 

By  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 

President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
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Teamwork  in  the  Apparel  Field 

By  Alexander  Printz, 

Chairman,  National  Cloak  &  Suit  Recovery  Board 


During  the  past  three  years, 
apparel  has  accounted  for 
somewhat  more  than  its  prewar  13 
per  cent  of  the  average  American 
family's  spending  budget.  In  that 
period,  women’s  and  children’s 
readv-to-wcar  has  been  a  greater 
proportionate  source  of  total  retail 
volume  than  at  almost  any  time  in 
the  past,  .\lthough  these  gains  are 
currently  jeopardized  by  the  sup¬ 
ply  situation,  they  face  a  more  per¬ 
manent  challenge  from  the  wide 
diversity  of  durable  commodities 
that  have  been  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  civilian  held. 

The  meeting  of  that  challenge  by 
the  producers  and  the  retailers  of 
ready-to-wear  calls  for  earnest,  prac¬ 
tical  collaboration.  Cooperation  of 
this  kind  could  achieve  such  ad¬ 
vances,  to  name  a  few,  as  a  more 
efficient  alignment  of  the  fashion 
seasons:  the  enhancing  of  perfection 
in  sizing  and  ht;  and  the  experimen¬ 
tation  with  new  fabrics  and  other 
components  to  give  the  industry  the 
greatest  possible  beneht  from  labo¬ 
ratory  and  other  researach. 

Obviously,  fashion  newness  is 
the  selling  element  that  we  must 
highlight  in  competing  with  the 
mechanical  genius  reflected  in  the 
new  durable  goods.  It  is  self-evident 
that  teamwork  should  include  the 
tangible  encouraging  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  exert  his  best  efforts  in 
creation  and  craftsmanship. 

The  theme  of  this  conference  is 
gratifying  evidence  of  your  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  further 
cultivating  confidence  and  good 
faith  among  related  factors.  Unfair 
and  short-sighted  business  practices 
cause  animosity  and  distrust,  pit¬ 
ting  buyer  against  seller  in  a  kind 
of  civil  warfare  in  which,  all  too 
often,  the  chief  casualty  is  the  merit 
of  the  merchandise.  It  is  well  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  repre¬ 
sentative  retailers  have  clearly  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  do  not  regard 
pressure  for  preferential  conditions 
of  sale  as  a  criterion  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  acumen. 

This  reference  to  the  dangers  of 
pressure  for  preference  is  prompted, 
in  part,  by  the  present  and  project¬ 


ed  growth  of  centralized  buying. 
.Although  this  trend  is  described  as 
intended  to  embrace  staple  hard 
lines  chiefly,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
there  is  a  jjossibility  of  its  being 
widely  utilized  for  fashion  goods  as 
well.  Collective  purchasing  of  ap¬ 
parel  has,  at  times  in  the  past,  ap‘ 
peared  to  be  the  marshalling  of 
trading  strength  to  obtain  advanta¬ 
ges  above  and  beyond  those  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  customary  equities  in 
buyer-seller  transactions. 

With  regard  to  centralized  pur¬ 
chasing  operations  in  this  industry 
in  the  future,  I  am  certain  that  it  is 


OUR  first  report,  “Gearing  Man¬ 
agement  For  Better  Selling’’ 
was  directed  to  top  management, 
and  we  believe,  served  its  purjjose. 
Now,  as  the  first  of  six  additional 
topics,  we  wish  to  focus  attention 
on  what  may  be  best  described  as 
the  definition  of  the  functions  of 
personnel  administration.  We  will 
attempt  to  work  out  a  standard  as 
to  what  properly  constitutes  per¬ 
sonnel  administration  for  the  smal¬ 
ler  as  well  as  the  larger  stores,  taking 
into  due  consideration  the  relative 
size  of  the  organization.  Not  only 
shall  we  include  suggestions  as  to 
what  the  specific  duties,  activities, 
and  responsibilities  may  be,  but 
also  we  shall  suggest  the  exclusion 
of  certain  activities  which,  although 
now  handled  by  personnel  execu¬ 
tives,  are  not  a  propier  function  of 
pjersonnel  administration. 

Our  second  subject  for  study  is 
the  development  of  an  outline  of 
basic  pjersonnel  pjolicies  which  top 
management  should  consider,  ac¬ 
cept  or  reject.  Those  found  accept¬ 
able  should  be  established  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  understood  by  executives 
and  rank  and  file.  We  have  learned 
that  many  stores  are  revamping 
their  pjersonnel  pjolicies  and  are 
spending  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
attention  on  this  subject.  It  is  time- 


the  earnest  hopje  of  all  representa¬ 
tive  retailers  as  well  as  manufac¬ 
turers  that  any  great  massing  of  buy¬ 
ing  pjower  will  be  employed  for  en¬ 
hancing  efficiency  in  the  selection  of 
style  and  in  the  discerning  of  true 
merit  in  general. 

It  is  my  opinion  that,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  development  of  retailer- 
manufacturer  collaboration  has 
been  enhanced  during  the  war 
emergency.  There  has  been  a  re¬ 
vitalized  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  both  of  their  impjortance  to  one 
another.  It  has  been  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  some  misunder¬ 
standings  under  the  trying  and  un¬ 
usual  conditions  but  the  over-all 
perspjective  discloses  a  good  under¬ 
standing  by  each  factor  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  other. 


ly,  therefore,  that  we  attempt  to 
establish  a  check-list  and  guide. 

Our  third  subject  is  one  which 
will  necessitate  the  most  exhaustive 
study  and  will  take  much  time  and 
effort  before  it  can  be  properly  de- 
velopjed.  We  suggest  that  a  Manual 
on  Job  Analysis  and  Evaluation  be 
written  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  stores 
in  order  that  they  may  set  up  and 
carry  out  such  a  program.  We  have 
many  requests  for  such  a  work.  A 
number  of  stores  have  indicated 
they  are  approaching  the  problem 
of  job  analysis  and  evaluation  but 
are  fully  aware  that  they  don’t 
kiKJW’  where  to  start. 

This  subject  requires  research 
and  a  lot  of  fact  finding.  Field 
work  must  be  done  on  this,  and  we 
may  well  call  upjon  the  assistance 
and  coopjeration  of  the  distributive 
education  pjeople,  and  the  profess¬ 
ional  staffs  in  our  college  schools  of 
retailing.  In  any  event,  it  will  prove 
to  be  a  tremendously  impjortant  task 
to  complete  because  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  not  one  pjer  cent  of  our  retail 
institutions  have  even  started  to 
approach  job  analysis  and  evalution 
intelligently. 

Our  fourth  suggested  project  is 
to  make  analyses  of  various  selling 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Franklin  Shops  salesivomen  wear  the  Courtesy-Cooperation  lapel  button, 
and  fittd  that  it  automatically  brinffs  otU '  the  best  in  customers. 


No  More  ”War  Nerves”  in  Hempstead  Stores 


By  George  S.  Jefferson 
Merchandise  and  Control 
Manager,  Franklin  Shops, 
Hempstead,  N.  Y. 


Like  other  retailers,  we  at  the 
,  Franklin  Shops  had  been 
aware  of  a  wartime  change 
for  the  worse  in  our  customer  rela¬ 
tions.  We  worried  about  it.  Cus¬ 
tomer  goodwill  is  vital  in  a* store 
like  ours.  We  have  little  transient 
business,  and  the  bulk  of  our  sales 
volume  comes  from  local  people. 
On  the  whole  our  emplovees  real¬ 
ized  this  and  tried  to  please.  But 
personnel  turnover  has  been  high 
and  our  training  program  less 
efficient  than  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions.  Buyers  were  so  busy  hunting 
merchandise  that  they  had  little 
time  left  to  guide  and  instruct  their 
people.  Customers  had  been  pa¬ 
tient,  but  that  patience  was  wearing 
thin. 

We  knew  that  something  would 
have  to  be  done  stKtner  or  later  to 
put  us  back  on  the  basis  of  courte¬ 
ous  service  which  characterized 
our  store  in  jjeacetime. 

We  did  not  have  to  wait  for  the 
war’s  end  to  do  this.  Two  months 
ago  we  found  the  means.  Today 


. .  .  Hempstead  Town,  which 
has  astonished  itself  with 
the  results  of  its  Courtesy 
and  Cooperation  program, 
is  a  Long  Island  suburban 
area  of  51  separate  villages. 
The  township’s  population 
is  300,000,  and  New  York’s 
big  stores  are  only  about  25 
miles  awav. 


our  salesj)e()ple  are  getting  Itack  in¬ 
to  the  habit  of  “service  with  a 
smile.”  I  here  are  still  big  gaps  in 
our  stock,  and  we  still  have  to  cope 
with  countless,  nerte-fraving  regu¬ 
lations.  But  the  tension  has  lessened. 
It’s  easier  to  serve  the  public.  It’s 
more  fun  to  work  with  fellow  em¬ 
ployees.  Customers  are  more  under¬ 
standing,  more  appreciative. 

These  accomplishments,  you’ll 
say,  are  small  mirades.  We  agree. 

We  did  not  hope  for  such  results 
when,  last  April,  we  agreed  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  community-wide 
“Courtesy-Coopet  at  ion”  program, 
initiated  bv  James  E.  Stiles,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Nassau  Review-Star.  To¬ 
day,  ItMtking  back,  we  think  the 
success  of  the  program  has  been  due 


to  two  key  elements.  The  hrst  is 
that  the  plati  has  included  everyone 
in  the  store,  top  executives  as  well 
as  minor  employees.  The  second 
key  to  success  is  the  community- 
wide  scope  of  the  program.  This 
has  stimulated  the  active  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  customers  thetnselves. 
Including  every  business  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  community  that  wishes 
to  participate,  the  program  has  put 
across  an  idea  that  would  have 
borne  little  fruit  if  sponsored  only 
by  an  individual  store.  It  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  entire  nation  if  some  such  pro¬ 
gram  could  be  put  into  operation 
throughout  the  land. 

I  must  confess  that  1  went  with 
tongue  in  cheek  to  the  first  meeting 
<alled  by  Mr.  Stiles  for  discussion  of 
the  j)lan.  It  would.  I  thought,  l)e 
just  another  newspaper  ])romotion 
program.  But  as  the  aim  and  scope 
of  the  program  were  unfoldeil,  I 
was  won  over  to  the  belief  that  it 
deser\ed  the  general  support  of  the 
(ommunity  and  an  immediate  try¬ 
out  in  the  Franklin  Shops.  I  felt 
definitely  that  it  should  not  be  held 
up  for  the  postwar  period.  And  so 
the  program  was  launched  without 
delay,  during  the  month  of  April. 
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It  continues  functioning  strong. 

riie  C^ourtesy-CloojKTation  pro¬ 
gram  does  not  limit  us  to  presenting 
our  ideas  as  a  selfish  store  policy. 
It  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  community-wide  un¬ 
dertaking  on  behalf  not  only  of  our¬ 
selves.  but  of  all  the  people  in 
Hempstead  Town,  customers  and 
other  business  houses  as  well. 

The  lull  burden  of  publicity  was 
undertaken  by  the  newspaper, 
which  published  a  series  of  full- 
page  advertisements  to  which  it 
signed  the  names  of  all  advertisers. 
The  advertisements  started  out  with 
the  announcement:  “Hempstead 
I'own  is  a  I'eam.^’  and  continued 
on  this  theme.  They  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  need  for  courtesy  and 
((K)peration  from  the  people  who 
serve  and  also  those  whom  they 
serse  during  these  days  of  war  ten¬ 
sions.  for  the  sake  of  the  future  of 
the  community.  The  inclusion  by 
the  newspaj>er  of  the  names  of  the 
participating  stores  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  us  tet  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
objectives  of  the  campaign. 

The  advertisements  were  sup- 
|X)rted  by  daily  front  page  news 
stories,  many  photographs  taken  in 
the  stores,  and  editorials,  all  on  the 
progress  of  the  “Clourtesy-Coopera- 
tion”  idea  in  the  community. 

(Con  tin  tied  on  page  64) 


Other  Communities  Can- Use  this  Plan 

James  E.  Stiles,  publisher  of  the  Nassau  Daily  Review- 
Star,  explains  the  origin  of  the  Hempstead  Town  Caturtesy- 
Tooperation  plan  as  follows: 

“Hempstead  Town,  like  other  communities  all  over  the 
country,  was  suffering  from  a  bad  case  of  war  nerves.  This 
was  especially  apparent  in  the  friction  that  developed 
between  merchants  and  shoppers  as  the  result  of  merchan¬ 
dise  shortages  and  also  the  shortage  of  trained  personnel. 

“\V'hile  merchants  everywhere  planned  to  do  something 
alx)ut  this  problem  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  good 
will  they  have  .so  carefully  developed,  we  in  Hempstead 
Town  decided  no  one  merchant  coidd  tackle  such  a 
problem  alone  and  he  successful. 

“W'e  felt  the  problem  must  he  approached  on  a  com¬ 
munity-wide  basis  and  as  the  newspaper  serving  this  com¬ 
munity,  we  decided  to  do  something  about  it. 

“Following  a  preliminary  discussion  with  about  fifteen 
of  our  leading  business  people,  1  asked  some  300  merchants 
and  civic  leaders  to  join  me  at  lunch  one  day,  at  which  1 
outlined  our  ‘Courtesy-Ckx)peration’  plan.  They  accepted 
it  enthusiastically  and  pledged  their  participation. 

“If  what  we  have  done  in  Hempstead  Town  can  help 
merchants  elsewhere,  they  are  welcome  to  our  plan.  W^e 
will  he  ^dfto  answer  any  (piestions  any  merchant  any¬ 
where  wants  to  ask  about  it  and  we  would  be  glad  to  help 
merchants  everywhere  organize  the  campaign  in  their  own 
cities.” 

Mr.  Stiles  may  be  written  to  at  the  Executive  Offices  of 
the  Nassau  Daily  -Review-Star,  RtK'kville  Centre,  Long 
Island.  N.  V. 


The  ad  series  in  the  yassau  Review-  George  S.  Jefferson,  .whose  store  The  Franklin  Shops,  ivhere  people 

Star  reached  out  to  every  group.  did  not  have  to  wait  for  V-J  Day  call  C.ourtesy-C.ooperation  buttons 

This  ad  spoke  to  the  children.  to  get  on  a  postwar  courtesy  basis.  essential  equipment  for  a  good  day. 
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Is  The  Downtown  Shopping  Area  Doomed? 

By  John  A.  Miller 
Transportation  Consultant 


No  taxpayer  has  more  at  stake  than  the  retail  merchant 
in  the  plans  that  city  and  state  administrations  are  making 
to  modernize  transportation  facilities.  Much  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  now  going  on  places  heavy  emphasis  on  facilitating 
private  automobile  trat>el.  Sketches  of  superhighways  grip 
the  imagination,  and  the  corollary  plans  for  new  types  of 
parking  arrangements  are  appealingly  ingenious.  But  the 
hard  fact  of  it  is,  says  Mr.  Miller,  that  the  envisioned 
transportation  paradise  in  which  everyone  travels  by  private 
car  would  actually  mean  transportation  chaos  in  cities.  If 
downtown  business  districts  are  to  be  saved  from  complete 
blight,  money  must  be  put  into  the  radical  improvement 
of  public  transportation  service.  Whatever  the  best  program 
may  be  for  a  given  community,  the  retailer,  whose  interests 
are  directly  affected,  woidd  do  well  to  make  his  influence 
felt  in  the  planning. 


Short  of  rebuilding  our  cities  from  the  ground  up,  we  shall  find  im¬ 
proved  public  transit  the  best  solution  to  the  problem  of  congestion 
and  deterioration  in  the  doivrUown  business  district. 


Tomorrow  the  downtown 

districts  oi  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  may  be  studded 
with  the  abandoned  remains  of 
once  imposing  buildings,  as  are  the 
cities  of  Europe  today— not  because 
of  war,  but  because  of  the  un¬ 
checked  spread  of  decentralization. 
This  process  of  decentralization  be¬ 
gan  as  a  movement  of  city  dwellers 
to  the  suburbs  in  search  of  better 
living  conditions.  It  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  automobile,  which  pro¬ 
vided  a  quick  and  convenient 
means  of  transportation  from  sub¬ 
urban  homes  to  stores,  offices  and 
other  establishments  in  the  central 
business  district.  The  plan  worked 
well  enough  as  long  as  it  was  fol¬ 
lowed  only  by  a  small  proportion  of 
the  city’s  population.  When  too 
many  people  tried  to  follow  it,  the 
plan  began  to  bog  down.  Conges¬ 
tion  in  the  streets  leading  to  the 
central  business  district,  and  the 
difficulties  of  parking  automobiles 
there  led  to  the  migration  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  outlying  districts. 

In  most  cities  the  decentralization 
of  business  was  proceeding  slowly 
but  steadily  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  The  larger  New  York 
stores  had  established  branches  in 
suburban  towns  in  New  Jersey, 
Westchester  and  Long  Island.  At 
Philadelphia  an  important  business 


center  had  grown  up  at  69th  street. 
Chicago  stores  were  establishing 
suburban  branches.  In  Los  Angeles 
a  very  imposing  shopping  district 
had  come  into  being  on  Wilshire 
Boulevard  at  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  center  of  the  city. 
Elsewhere  the  story  was  the  same. 

During  the  war  this  trend  was 
halted  for  the  time  being.  What 
will  happen  after  the  war  is  a  ques¬ 


tion  that  vitally  concerns  every  store 
owner  and  business  man  in  ilie 
downtown  sections  of  our  cities. 
Will  decentralization  continue  un¬ 
til  the  central  business  district  virt¬ 
ually  disappears?  Or  will  corrective 
measures  be  taken  to  reverse  the 
prewar  trend? 

The  question  is  almost  wholly 
one  of  transportation.  The  future 
of  the  downtown  district  depends 
on  easy  accessibility.  If  that  is  pro¬ 
vided.  the  central  business  area  will 
live  and  prosper.  Otherwise  it  will 
dry  up  and  die.  It  will  become  a 
mere  ghost  of  its  former  self. 

E\  erybody  agrees  on  the  need  for 
fast  and  convenient  local  transp<»r- 
tation,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding  about  ways  to 
provide  it.  Far  too  much  emphasis 


is  placed  on  building  new  super¬ 
highways  without  adequate  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  limited  capacity  of 
such  structures  when  used  by  pri¬ 
vate  automobiles.  These  superhigh¬ 
way  plans  are  widely  advocated  on 
the  ground  that  they  will  give  access 
to  the  centers  of  cities,  and  will  thus 
help  to  maintain  property  values 
and  to  remedy  congestion  and 
blight.  But  the  provision  of  such 
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liinhway  lacilitics  is  extremely  ex- 
))ensive. 

To  solve  the  urban  transjxH  tation 
problem  by  means  ot  express  high- 
wavs  would  require  an  enormous 
mileage  of  new  construction.  .\t  a 
cost  as  low  as  S2,(MK),0(H)  j)er  mile, 
the  total  exjx'nditure  would  1h*  stag¬ 
gering.  I'his  is  brought  out  clearly 
in  the  recent  report  of  the  .Metro¬ 
politan  Transit  Camimission  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  which 
|K»ints  out  that  its  pro|Josed  plan 
of  improved  electric  rapid  transit 
lines,  trolley  coaches  and  motor 
buses  woukl  accommodate  2,000,000 
|»cTsons  a  day  at  an  expenditure  of 
S4(),000,0(K1  for  construction  and 
equipment,  “or  a  cost  comparable 
to  that  for  one  multiple-tleck  dr 
stiiK-rhi'gfiway  through  Bttston.”  At 
least  ten  superhighways  would  lx 
required  to  accomimxlate  the  same 
number  of  people. 

Theti  t(K>,  there  is  the  terminal 
(juesti<*ti.  What  to  tlo  with  the  tidal 
wave  ol  private  automobiles  after 
they  arrive  at  their  destinations  is 
as  great  a  |)robietn  as  to  provide 
roadways  on  which  they  t  an  operate. 

Street  parking  inconvenietices 
many  times  more  people  than  it 
accommodates.  For  example,  the 
two  (  till)  lines  ol  a  j(M)-ft.  citv  block 
provide  space  for  not  more  than  '>0 
vehicles,  allowing  20  feet  for  each 
one.  II  the  street  is  of  average  width 
and  moderately  busy,  at  least  l,(KK) 
vehicles  will  pass  through  the  block 
in  an  hour’s  time,  all  forced  to 
move  in  the  two  center  lanes  Ix- 
tause  the  two  lanes  nearest  the 
curbs  are  being  used  for  storage  in¬ 
stead  of  movement.  Thus  there  will 
lx  twenty  vehicles  inconvenienced 
lor  every  one  accommodated. 

Underground  parking  has  Ixen 
tried  iti  a  few  instances.  Notable 
atiiong  them  is  the  f-level  garage 


Safeguarding  Chicago’s  Business  Section 

C^hicago’s  State  Street  Council  has  announced  a  long 
range  program  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the 
downtown  shopping  area.  It  defines  the  problems  to  l)e 
tackled  as:  (i)  transportation;  (2)  parking;  (3)  i;ebuilding 
blighted  areas;  and  (4)  super-highways.  An  Area  Improve¬ 
ment  Committee,  headed  by  Hughston  McBain,  president 
of  Marshall  Field  8c  Co.,  is  to  study  means  of  improving 
parking  in  the  downtown  area  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Chicago  slum  areas.  A  Transportation  Committee,  yet  to 
be  named,  will  investigate  the  possibilities  of  improved 
public  transit  service  and  of  super-highways. 

The  plan  was  developed  as  part  of  a  general  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  under  the  direction  of  the  C^ouncil’s  Clom- 
mittee  on  Promotion  and  Public  Relations,  which  is  headed 
by  Lawrence  B.  Sizer,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  McCann- 
Erickson  has  been  handling  the  program.  Since  April,  the 
public  relations  achievements  have  included  helpful  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  nurse  recruiting  campaign;  skillful  handl¬ 
ing  of  V-E  Day  enthusiasm  so  that  the  crowds  were  con¬ 
trolled  and  orderly;  and  sales  way  over  quota  in  the  7th 
War  Loan. 

imder  Union  Scjuare  Park  in  Sail  wants  to  pay. 

Francisco.  Built  at  a  cost  of  U/o  Olf -street  parking  in  vacant  lots 

inillion  clollars,  it  will  accommo-  is  only  a  make-shift,  anti  offers  no 
(late  1,70b  automobiles.  Charges  are  real  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
25  cents  an  hour,  75  cents  overnight  amount  of  vacant  land  available  for 
and  S12..50  jxr  month.  such  use  is  sufficient  to  accommo- 

Favorable  o|)|)ortunities  for  such  date  but  a  relatively  small  numixr 
undertakings  are  scarce.  Investiga-  of  automobiles.  Parking  in  connner- 
lion  has  disclosed  that  the  average  dal  garages  is  sound  enough  in 
motorist  is  not  willing  to  walk  more  theory  but  is  of  doubtful  practica- 
ihan  live  lihxks  between  the  place  bility  Ixcause  «)f  the  lack  of  an  ade- 
where  he  leaves  his  auto  and  his  cpiate  number  of  such  garages.  In 
idtimate  destination.  Few,  if  any,  either  case  the  fee  charged  adds 
cities  have  jiarks  sufficient  in  num-  considerably  to  the  cost  of  the  mo- 
her  and  so  situated  as  to  permit  the  lorist’s  trip. 

construction  ol  adecpiate  under-  Department  stores  have,  in  some 
ground  garages  in  the  Icxations  instances,  undertaken  to  provide 
where  they  are  needed.  .Moreover,  oH-street  parking  facilities  for  some 
a  parking  lee  of  25  cents  an  hour  is  ot  their  customers.  This  arrange- 
greater  than  the  average  motorist  ment  is  convenient  for  the  custom¬ 


er.  but  rather  expensive  for  the 
store.  If  it  were  possible  to  provide 
free  parking  for  all  of  the  custom- 
eis,  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive. 

The  crux  of  the  parking  problem 
is  that  the  ground  space  required  to 
pat  k  ati  auto  is  as  great,  or  greater 
than  the  ground  space  recpiired  for 
the  activities  of  the  persons  it  trans¬ 
ports.  A  one-story  factory  covering 
an  acre  of  ground  needs  an  acre  of 
parking  space  nearby  if  all  einploy- 


Parking  garages  of  this  type  are  convenient.  But  they  can  be  only  a  tome  to  wot  ly  piivate  auto- 

partial  solution  of  the  problem  restilting  from  emphasis  on  private  car  mobile.  Depat tment  stoies,  how- 

transportation  and  neglect  of  public  transit  facilities.  ever,  retpiire  three  to  four  times  as 
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much  space  for  parking  as  for  retail 
activities.  A  four-story  department 
store  needs  a  twelve  story  garage 
for  its  customers.  On  this  basis 
more  than  half  the  ground  area  of 
our  business  and  industrial  districts 
w'ould  be  devoted  to  automobile 
parking.  The  expense  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  might  well  prove  as  great  as 
that  of  constructing  elalxjrate  super¬ 
highway  systems. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that 
the  idea  of  a  postwar  transportation 
paradise  with  everyone  traveling  by 
private  automobile  is  only  a  dream. 
The  result  would  not  be  transpor¬ 
tation  paradise.  It  would  be  trans- 
jxjrtation  chaos.  Cities  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  depend  on  good  public 
transportation  service  just  as  they 
have  in  the  past. 

This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  they  must  depend  on  the  same 
kind  of  public  transportation  as 
they  have  had  in  the  past.  Modern¬ 
ization  of  local  transit  lines  is  need¬ 
ed  everywhere.  These  lines  have 
performed  magnificent  service  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  but  much  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  relatively  old  before  the 
war,  and  it  has  had  hard  usage  dur¬ 


ing  the  past  three  years.  A  large 
number  of  new  vehicles  will  be 
needed  to  put  the  operating  com¬ 
panies  in  a  position  to  handle  their 
postw'ar  business  satisfactorily. 

A  few  of  the  larger  cities  such  as 
Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Boston,  are 
planning  on  the  construction  of 
new  rapid  transit  lines.  For  most 
cities,  however,  the  chief  reliance 
will  be  on  surface  lines  operated  by 
street  cars,  electric  trolley  coaches, 
or  motor  buses. 

Despite  the  widely  held  idea  that 
the  street  car  is  obsolete,  its  use  will 
probably  be  continued  on  traffic 
lines  that  are  heavy.  Transit  offi¬ 
cials  point  out  that  the  industry’s 
27,000  street  cars  are  carrying  as 
many  passengers  today  as  its  48,000 
motor  buses.  Fhey  believe  that  the 
large  carrying  capacity  of  the  street 
car  gives  it  dehnite  advantage  on 
heavy  traffic  routes  in  large  and  me¬ 
dium  cities. 

Important  improvements  in  street 
car  design  have  been  worked  out 
during  the  past  year.  Fhe  outkand. 
ing  features  of  rubber-cushioned 
wheels,  smooth  and  rapid  starting 
and  stopping,  and  tjuiet  operation. 


Railroad  Plans  for  Peacetime  Improvement 

By  T.  E.  Huffman 

Merchandise  Study  Director,  Association  of  American  Railroads 


Recently  the  .Association  of 
.American  Railroads  appointed 
the  Railroad  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  Transportation.  Its  work 
is  carried  on  by  15  subcommittees, 
each  assigned  to  the  study  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  phase  of  transportation. 
They  will  compile  and  present  basic 
information  about  all  forms  of 
transportation  and  all  phases  of 
railroading.  The  object  of  the  work 
is  to  help  railroad  men  attain  the 
highest  degree  of  postwar  efficiency 
for  the  railroads. 

To  carry  out  the  freight  portion 
of  the  Traffic  Subcommittee  work 
there  have  been  appointed  25  com¬ 
mittees  for  carload  traffic,  each  de¬ 
voting  its  study  to  one  of  the  25 
commodities  which  produce  the 
bulk  of  the  country’s  freight.  In 
addition  a  committee  is  assigned  to 
the  work  of  freight  sales  and  devel¬ 
opment;  one  to  passenger  traffic; 
and  one  to  less-carload  traffic.  The 
less-carload  traffic  is  the  category  of 
primary  interest  to  retailers. 


The  railroads  were  experiencing 
more  competition  before  the  war  in 
less-carload  traffic  than  in  perhaps 
any  other  class  of  freight;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  competition  they 
will  face  after  the  war  will  be  even 
more  intense.  .Among  the  subjects 
the  committee  is  studying,  with  a 
view  to  simplification  and  stream¬ 
lining,  are;  classification,  packing, 
rates,  tariffs,  service,  equipment, 
billing,  tracing,  claims,  credit,  and 
car  schedules.  Less-carload  traffic, 
it  should  be  noted,  has  normally 
protluced  the  third  largest  amount 
of  gross  revenue  for  the  railroads, 
being  excelled  only  by  bituminous 
coal,  iron  and  steel. 

.An  important  part  of  this  work 
t)f  preparing  for  the  future  is  to  de¬ 
termine  the  kind  of  freight  service 
patrons  will  want  from  the  rail¬ 
roads.  A  questionnaire  will  soon  be 
submitted  to  users  of  railroad 
freight  service  on  their  require¬ 
ments.  [NRDG.A  is  sending  such 
an  inquiry  to  members.] 


which  have  made  the  so-called 
Presidents’  C^onference  Committee 
type  of  car  extremely  jxipular  with 
the  riding  public,  have  all  lx*en  re¬ 
tained.  Electric  braking,  however, 
has  now  entirely  replaced  air  brak¬ 
ing  and  improvements  have  also 
been  made  in  window  arrangement 
and  ventilation.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  transit  industry  will  pur¬ 
chase  a  considerable  number  of 
these  improved  cars  after  the  war  is 
over. 

Trolley  Coaches  Popular 

Extensive  substitutions  of  rubber, 
tired  vehicles  in  place  of  rail  cars 
may  be  anticipated  in  cities  of  me¬ 
dium  and  small  size.  The  populari¬ 
ty  of  new  trolley  coach  lines  which 
have  been  established  in  recent 
years  affords  reason  to  believe  that 
this  type  of  vehicle  will  be  selected 
for  a  large  part  of  the  conversion. 
Polls  taken  of  transit  riders  in  vari¬ 
ous  cities  have  indicated  that  the 
trolley  coach  is  the  best  liked  of  all 
transit  vehicles  on  account  of  its 
(juiet,  rapid  operation  and  its  curb 
loading.  Statistics  show  that  trolley 
coach  riding  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  has  increased  232  per  cent  since 
1940,  while  transit  riding  as  a  whole 
has  increased  only  77  per  cent. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  -expan¬ 
sion  of  trolley  coach  operation  in  a 
number  of  important  cities.  Fhese 
include  .Akron,  .Atlanta,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Dallas,  Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Provi¬ 
dence,  San  Francisco  and  Youngs¬ 
town.  In  some  instances  the  trolley 
coaches  will  be  substituted  for  rail 
cars.  In  other  instances  they  will 
replace  motor  buses.  Altogether  it 
is  estimated  that  about  1,000  new 
trolley  coaches  a  year  will  go  into 
service  after  the  war. 

Many  new  motor  buses  will  also 
be  needed  for  the  modernization 
of  transit  service.  Experience  has 
shown  that  they  can  be  most  effect¬ 
ive  on  lines  where  riding  is  rela¬ 
tively  light,  or  in  express  service. 

Provision  of  adequate  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  is  one  of  the  most  impiortant 
aspects  of  postwar  city  planning. 
To  no  one  is  it  more  important 
than  to  the  retail  merchant.  His 
customers  depend  upon  transporta¬ 
tion  to  reach  his  store,  and  it  is 
directly  to  his  interest  that  transpor¬ 
tation  planning  be  wisely  done. 
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Three  re-employed  I’eternns,  shoiun  with  Maurice  Rerins,  personnel  manager, 
describe  their  typical  readjustment  problems  to  a  meeting  of  G.  Fox  supervisors. 


How  G.  Fox  8C  Co.  Has  Prepared 
for  the  Veteran’s  Return 


By  William  H.  Burnham,  Major,  A.  U.  S.,  Inactwe 
Field  Representative,  Connecticut  Reemployment  Commission 


IF  we  plan  and  plan  now,  there 
will  not  be  a  veteran  problem. 
If,  however,  we  are  negligent 
of  our  opportunities  to  aid  in  the 
readjustment  of  the  13,000,000 
veterans  to  eommunity  life,  home 
life  and  jobs  which  are  suitable, 
then  there  will  lie  a  veteran  prob¬ 
lem.  And  it  will  be  the  fault  of 
those  of  us  at  home  who  would 
rather  attempt  to  pay  our  unpay¬ 
able  debt  with  a  wrist  w’atch  or  a 
suitcase,  as  one  New  England  town 
has  decided  to  do,  or  with  memo¬ 
rial  arches  or  statues,  or  medals 
strtick  off  by  the  thousands. 

Ci.  Fox  and  Co.  of  Hartford, 
(>)nn.  believes  that  the  contented, 
readjusted,  employed  ex-service¬ 
man  is  the  best  possililc  war  memo¬ 
rial.  I  hat  is  what  the  living  de¬ 
sire  and  the  dead  would  have 
wished.  'Fo  that  end  the  store  has 
given  much  thought,  study  and 
time  as  to  how  best  to  assimilate 
into  the  store  the  380  regular  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  now  in  the  armed 
forces. 

As  a  result.  G.  Fox  and  Co.  is 
the  first  non-industrial  concern  in 


the  state  to  formulate  a  dehtiite 
plan  for  the  readjustment  of  its 
servicemen  and  women.  I'he  plan 
tvas  developetl  through  the  co- 
operatioti  of  the  Connecticut  Re¬ 
employment  Commission,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  (Connecticut,  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  and  the 
management  and  employees  of  the 
store. 

I  he  c(M)rdinated  effort  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  state  agencies  is  typical 
of  the  Connecticut  Plan  for  its  re¬ 
turning  servicemen.  The  Reem¬ 
ployment  Commission,  appointed 
two  years  ago  bv  Governor  Ray¬ 
mond  E.  Baldwin,  has  as  its  mem¬ 
bers  representatives  of  the  national 
agencies,  the  state  agencies,  indus¬ 
try,  labor,  education,  the  veterans’ 
organi/ations.  \Vorking  together, 
these  representatives  formulate 
policies  which  are  jiassed  down  to 
the  local  Reemployment  and  Vet¬ 
erans  .Advisory  Committees  now 
operating  in  155  out  of  the  169 
towns  and  cities  of  the  state. 

There  are  three  important  points 
in  the  F’ox  Plan,  which  was  de¬ 
veloped  with  the  aid  and  coojjera- 


tion  of  the  state  agencies  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Fhese  are: 

(1)  Statement  of  the  store  poli¬ 
cy:  (2)  Education  of  personnel 
from  top  management  to  the  low¬ 
est  supervisory  level,  through  a 
series  of  conferences  conducted  by 
the  University  of  Connecticut  and 
State  Department  of  Education; 
(3)  The  setting  up  of  a  friendly 
routine  for  the  veteran  where  he 
may  take  any  problems  ranging 
from  home  difficulties  to  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  his  job. 

The  store’s  statement  of  policy  is 
listed  first,  for  without  some  defi¬ 
nite  basis  from  which  to  work,  the 
handling  of  the  returning  service¬ 
man  is  liable  to  Iiecome  a  hap¬ 
hazard,  makeshift,  catch-as-catch 
can  job  with  the  man  in  question 
becoming  more  confused  and  final¬ 
ly  believing  that  he  is  getting  the 
dreaded  and  despised  “runaround”. 
.-V  definite  statement  of  policy  also 
crystallizes  the  thinking  of  the 
other  employees,  the  supervisors 
and  top  management. 

Because  of  its  brevity  and  excel¬ 
lence  and  because  in  the  opinion 
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of  the  agencies  whr)  are  working 
tor  the  speedy  readjustment  of  the 
servicemen,  it  might  well  serve  as 
an  example  for  industry  and  other 
husiness  concerns,  we  quote  the 
principal  points  in  the  statement 
of  policy. 

“G.  Fox  and  Co.  has  three  major 
objectives  concerning  the  return¬ 
ing  servicemen  and  women: 

“1.  To  reinstate  after  service  dis¬ 
charge  all  former  employees  who 


left  tor  the  armed  services. 

‘‘2.  To  mold  into  our  organiza¬ 
tion  as  many  veterans  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  retailing  as  is  feasible. 

“3.  To  endeavor  to  lind  places 
for,  and  to  assimilate,  as  many 
handicapped  veterans  as  is  practi¬ 
cal. 

“This  is  the  G.  Fox  pledge  to 
the  veteran:  To  prepare  ourselves 
so  that  we  may  receive  these  vet¬ 
erans  into  our  organization  intelli¬ 


Training  the  Supervisors 

Here  is  an  outline  of  the  conference  course  for  supervisors  which 
has  played  a  key  part  in  G.  Fox’s  preparation  to  receive  the  returning 
veteran.  'I'lie  tour  meetings  were  held  at  (»ne-week  intervals  Irom 
May  14  to  June  4. 

I.  FHF  STORK  PRKI* ARKS  FOR  1  HK  \'KTKR AN 

Purpose:  Fo  develop  an  umlerstanding  of:  (1)  Fhe  poliev  and  ]>ro- 

grani  ol  the  store  in  the  employment  of  veterans:  (2)  1  he  possibilities 
for  adjusting  jobs  and  working  tonditions  to  meet  special  needs  of 
veterans:  (3)  Fhe  role  of  the  supervisor;  (4)  Fhe  supervisors’  lelation- 
ship  with  the  employec-s;  (p)  Sinne  guiding  principles  in  supervision. 

ProfTram: 

"Why  G.  Fox  &  G.o.  Is  Holding  Fhese  Gonfereutes’’— lieatrice  Fox 
Auerbach.  President,  Ci.  Fox  Go. 

"Outline  ol  Store  Policy  and  Program  Regarding  X’eterans"— (ieorge  |. 

Kyte,  Store  Superintendent,  (i.  Fox  is:  G.o. 

"  Fhe  Role  of  the  Supervisor"— .Schuyler  Spaulcliiig.  Supervisor  of  Fore¬ 
man  Fraining.  State  Dept,  of  Kducation.  Hartlord.  (jmii. 

II.  THK  VKTKRAN’S  RKADjl^S l.MKN  1  FO  GlN’ll.lAN  I.IFK 

Purpose:  Fo  develop  an  understanding  of  (I)  Gouclitions  which  make 

for  dithculty  in  readjustment:  (2)  1  ypical  veterans’  responses  to  these 
difhculties;  (3)  Ways  in  which  supervisors  can  help  in  veterans'  read¬ 
justment:  (4)  Factors  in  a  svmpathetic  attitude  toward  adjustment 
problems  of  veterans. 

Speakers:  Dr.  Irwin  1,.  Ghild.  Department  of  Psychologv.  Vale  Uni¬ 
versity:  and  a  panel  of  three  veterans  of  World  War  11.  now  successlully 
emploved  in  the  store,  who  related  their  problems  of  readjustment  to 
home,  business,  and  community. 

III.  PKRSONAL  AND  SOCIAL  ADJIIS  F.MKN  1 

Purpose:  To  develop  an  understanding  of  (l)The  l)asis  for  good 
adjustment;  (2)  Varying  methcKls  of  responding  to  new  or  jrroblem 
situations;  (3)  Kffects  of  personal  and  scxial  problems  on  work  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  employed  veteran:  (4)  Kflects  of  home  adjustment  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  veteran  on  the  work  relations  of  his  emploved  relatives. 
Speaker:  Dr.  Gef»rge  Ross  Wells.  Profess<»r  of  Psychology.  Hartford 
.Seminary  Foundation,  and  President.  Hartford  Board  of  Kducation. 
(iroup  discussion  followed. 

IV.  APPLYING  PRINGIPLKS  OF  ADJIIS T.MKN  F  FO  INDIVIDUAL 
VKTKRANS 

Purpose:  (1)  To  test  and  reinforce  attitudes  and  understanding 
regarding  the  adjustment  of  veterans;  (2)  'F«»  review  store  |>olitv  and 
program  concerning  veterans. 

Program:  .\  panel  discussion  of  individual  problems.  Members  of  the 
panel  were;  George  [.  Kyte,  Store  Superintendent.  Ci.  Fox  it  Go.: 
Maurice  Hcriiis.  Personnel  Manager.  G.  Fox  it  Cio.:  W.  G..  .Merritt, 
V'eterans’  (.ounselor,  Ci.  Fox  !t  (a>.;  Dr.  Fred  (iouev.  L'niversity  of 
Gonnecticut:  and  .Monzo  Kellogg.  State  Department  of  Kducation. 
The  panel  discussion  was  followed  by  group  discussion  and  a  summarv 
of  the  conference. 


gently,  in  ordei  that  their  transi¬ 
tion  from  service  life  to  civilian 
life  may  lie  made  quickly  and  easi¬ 
ly,  with  as  much  understanding 
and  encouragement  as  jjossible. 

“We  intend  to  be  most  lilnral 
with  our  interpretation  of  the  legal 
resjjonsibilities.  imjjosed  bv  the 
.Selective  .Service  .Act  even  to  the 
extent  of  encouraging  some  vet¬ 
erans  to  return  to  scIum)!  foi-  re¬ 
fresher  courses  or  s|x*cialized  train¬ 
ing;  reinstating  them  with  all 
seniority  rights  at  the  completion 
of  their  specialized  training.’’ 

Fhis  statement  of  poliev  was 
given  at  the  opening  session  ol 
four  conferences.  Fhe  conferences 
were  the  second  step  in  the  Fox 
Plan  for  its  returning  servicemen, 
as  the  store  had  most  willingly  lol- 
lowed  the  advice  of  the  Reemploy¬ 
ment  Ciommission  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  accpiaint  or  refresh  the 
minds  of  the  immediate  stiper- 
visors  with  problems  which  the 
man  who  had  been  awav  Irom 
civilian  life  for  four  or  five  vears 
might  h.ive  upon  resumption  of  his 
busines-.  -  areer.  .Vfter  all,  outside 
of  his  immediate  family  who  is 
going  to  have  closer  contact  with 
him  than  his  itnmediate  superior' 

Fhese  fcjtir  conferences,  planned 
by  Dr.  Fred  Gouey  of  the  Flniver- 
sity  of  Connec  tictit  and  .\lonzo  Kel¬ 
logg  of  the  .State  Department  of 
Education,  were  held  from  9  tmtil 
10:25  on  successive  Mondavs,  and 
attended  by  all  men  and  women 
who  would  handle  veterans,  from 
the  low'est  superv  isory  level  to  top 
management.  They  were  infortnal 
and  practical:  discussion  bv  the 
group  was  encouraged  and  mcjst 
active;  and  from  it  all  grew  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  ccKjpeiation,  mutual  under¬ 
standing,  and  knowledge  of  the 
problems  the  serviceman  tnight 
have  upon  his  return  and  how  the 
supervisor  might  be  of  real  and 
definite  aid  during  the  readjust¬ 
ment  period. 

The  Veteran  Counselor’s  Job 

-Management  realized  that,  al¬ 
though  much  could  be  accotn- 
plished  through  education,  it  must 
liave  a  definite  plan  and  to  this  end 
appointed  a  A'^eterati  Coutiselor, 
Wilfred  Merritt,  a  veteran  ol 
World  War  I,  to  have  a  broad 
general  supervision  over  the  wel¬ 
fare,  the  work,  atid  the  problems 
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ol  the  rciiirninj’  servicemen  and 
women. 

I  lie  Wleian  (iounselor’s  lunc- 
tioiis  are  oiitlineil  as  iollows: 

1.  Interview  all  veterans  who 
were  lormer  ref^uiar  employ¬ 
ees. 

2.  lnter\iew  ail  veterans  who 
are  i  e-empIo\fd,  or  are  newly 
hired  and  have  never  worked 
lor  (i.  Fox  and  Ciompanv  pre¬ 
viously. 

3.  (lonsiilt  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  .Manager  or  Siij>ervisor 
to  determine  the  lollowiiif* 
ihiiifTs  as  part  ol  the  lollow- 
ujj  schedule;  (a)  Fhe  vet¬ 
eran's  mental  attitude  to  con¬ 
finement  and  store  regula¬ 
tions;  (b)  Physical  limita¬ 
tions  on  present  job;  (c) 
.Attendance;  (d)  Punctuali- 
tv;  (e)  PriHluction;  (1)  Is 
he  happy  in  department  anil 
with  his  work?  (f»)  Is  he  am¬ 
bitious?  (h)  Does  he  take 
directions?  li)  What  is  his 
(iKiperativeness  with  the  su- 
|x.rvisor  anti  with  fellow  em¬ 
ployees? 

•1.  Have  information  as  to  re¬ 
ferral  agencies  such  as  those 
|K'rtaining  to  housing,  edti- 
lational  opportunities,  vet¬ 
erans'  benefits.  disabilitv, 
claims,  loans,  and  personal 
and  family  adjustments. 

5.  In  addition,  the  Veteran 
Counselor  will  have  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  three  to 
six  veterans  to  assist  him  and 
aid  him  in  any  serious  prob¬ 
lems. 

But  the  work  cannot  stop  after 
the  man  is  initially  employed  if 
duty  is  to  Ik.'  done  lor  the  man.  or 
the  maximum  benefit  for  the  store 
is  to  1m.'  obtained.  A  follow-up 
every  week  for  the  first  four  iveeks, 
similar  to  that  now  carried  on  for 
all  new  employees,  will  be  made  by 
a  member  of  the  Emplovment 
Office  and  rejjorted  immediately  to 
the  X'eteran  (Counselor.  'Fhrough 
this  routine  follow-up  in  the  rou¬ 
tine  way,  there  is  avoided  any  feel¬ 
ing  which  a  veteran  might  ucipiire 
that  he  is  being  singled  out.  is 
Ijc'lng  put  in  a  s])e(ial  class,  or  is 
being  consiilered  a  problem. 

In  addition  the  X’eteran  Onm- 
selor  will  hold  a  friendly  informal 
conference  with  the  veteran  once 


XVilliani  H.  Kurnhuni 

■Major  Biiriihaiii  i^  a  field  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Ooimeiticut  Re- 
eniployinent  Ooniiiiission.  .Xftcr 
two  and  a  hall  years  in  the  .Xrniv 
-Mr  Ck>rps.  most  of  the  time  in 
the  Pacific  iam]>aigns  of  the  7th 
Fighter  (Command,  he  returned 
to  civilian  life  late  in  1944.  Me 
lame  back  determined  to  work 
lor  the  welfare  of  veterans,  and 
has  been  devoting  himself  to  that 
activity  tier  since. 

a  month  lor  the  first  three  months 
ami  alter  that  e\ery  ipiarter.  The 
object  of  these  ctmferences  is  not 
to  investigate  his  work  from  the 
management  point  of  \  iew,  but  to 
let  the  veteran  know  that  the  store 
is  taking  a  sincere  and  real  interest 
in  his  success  and  welfare.  .\t  these 
(onferences  many  problems  which 
are  worrying  the  man  will  come 
out.  Experience  has  proven  this. 
Home  diffii  iilties,  income  tax  prob¬ 


lems,  life  insurance  claims,  {ten¬ 
sion  troubles  are  today  some  of 
the  few  difficulties  which  the  re¬ 
cently  returned  serviceman  has  to 
solve.  Unless  he  is  aided,  Ireipient- 
ly  his  worry  over  his  {troblems  be¬ 
comes  a  major  matter  with  him  and 
as  a  result  he  becomes  a  restless, 
discontented  and  discouraged 
worker. 

No  Intermediary  Needed 

In  addition,  it  is  the  {tolity  of 
the  store  that  any  veteran  may  go 
at  am  time  to  see  the  Uounselor 
without  the  |>ermission  of  his  su- 
per\isor.  The  veteran  is  urged  to 
do  this  at  the  time  of  his  em|jloy- 
ment.  The  su{)ervisors  are  urged 
lo  do  this  with  any  |)roblems  they 
may  have,  are  reminded  that  it  is 
not  a  sign  of  weakness  to  do  this, 
;md  that  in  so  doing  they  are  not 
onlv  aiding  in  the  readjustment 
of  the  veteran  to  his  work  but  are 
helping  the  Caninselor  in  his  task. 
The  sujjervisors  are  also  reminded 
not  to  feel  hurt  or  indignant  if 
ihev  seem  to  be  by-|)assed,  for  some 
ol  the  {jroblems  may  be  out  of  their 
realm.  On  the  other  hand  they 
will  be  fully  informed  by  the  X'et¬ 
eran  Uounselor  of  any  ipiestions 
arising  which  may  affect  their  de- 
jiartments. 

Even  with  the  education  of  the 
supervisors,  the  a|>pointment  of  a 
(oni|jetent  and  qualined  X'eteran 
Clounselor,  and  the  establishment 
ol  a  store  {jolicy  for  the  returning 
serviceman,  G.  Fox  and  CIo.  knows 
(Continued  on  pu^e  14) 


IVilfred  C.  Merritt,  veterans'  counselor,  talks  thinf^s  over  ivith 
Richard  Debord,  one  of  the  store's  reemployed  servicemen. 
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New  Hazards  and  Many  New  Helps  Coming 
to  Department  Store  Delivery  Fleets 

By  T.  B.  Johnson 

Superintendent,  Delivery  Service  Division,  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 


Street  and  highway  traffic 
will  increase,  and  accident 
hazards  will  multiply.  But 
wireless  telephone  controls, 
automatic  gearshifts,  light 
weight  trucks,  l)etter  brakes 
and  electronic  signals  are 
just  a  few  of  the  helps  that 
will  be  available. 

The  first  change  delivery  men 
will  have  to  make  in  their 
pK)stwar  thinking  is  to  get  it 
off  the  ground. 

Not  long  ago  the  first  package 
delivery  by  a  helicopter  was  made 
by  a  department  store.  Taking  olf 
from  the  roof  of  the  store,  the  little 
plane,  traveling  25  miles  in  less  than 
20  minutes,  settled  down  in  the 
front  yard  of  a  customer  who  had 
bought  an  evening  dress.  Of  course 
this  was  just  a  stunt.  But  in  this 
modern  world  we  cannot  dismiss 
stunts  too  lightly.  Things  which  we 
regarded  yesterday  as  stunft  are 
commonplace  today. 

When  I  started  to  work  for  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Company  as  a  delivery 
boy  I  was  15  years  old.  That  was 
back  m  1896,  and  deliveries  w’ere 
made  by  horse  and  wagon.  Of 
course  we  had  some  run-a-ways, 
but  we  didn’t  worrv  much  about 
them  for  safety  drives  practicallv 
were  unheard  of  then. 

Now,  if  someone  had  suggested 
that  in  the  near  future  deliveries 
would  be  made  in  a  gasoline  buggv 
everyone  would  have  laughed  it  off 
as  the  pip>e  dream  of  a  crank.  But 
the  automobile  came,  and  it  became 
a  reality  instead  of  a  stunt.  Soon  I 
began  to  dream  about  driving  one. 

One  day  the  superintendent  of 
the  wagon  drivers  called  me  aside 
and  asked  if  I  would  like  to  go  to 
the  Packard  shops  in  Detroit  and 
learn  to  run  an  automobile. 

Well,  I  almost  had  Saint  Vitus 


dance.  1  began  to  wonder  if  1  had 
three  suits  of  long  underwear,  and  1 
remend)eietl  1  would  have  to  get 
my  shoes  halfsoled. 

\\  hen  I  finallv  regained  (ontroi 
of  my  body  and  mind  1  said,  “Yes. 
When  ilo  1  go?”  The  superintend¬ 
ent  said  in  a  couple  of  days.  1  only 
lived  a  block  from  the  barn,  so  I 
ran  hotne  and  told  mv  wile  the 
good  news.  That  night  we  both  did 
the  washing.  I  bought  a  new  shirt 
and  tie  and  was  ready  to  go  the 
second  day. 

1  spent  live  weeks  at  the  shops 
in  Detroit  before  1  returned  to 
Chicago,  rhen,  on  the  day  before 
rhanksgiving,  a  fine  new  motor 
truck  was  delivered  to  .Marshall 
Field  &  Company,  and  my  dream 
was  realized.  I  drove  it  for  three 
vears.  until  1  iH'came  a  bookkeeper 
in  the  garage  oHice.  In  that  short 
period  of  time  the  barn  had  become 
a  garage  and  we  were  becoming 
safety-conscious,  for  the  new  gaso¬ 
line  buggy  had  brought  hazards  as 
well  as  improvements  to  our  deliv¬ 
ery  system.  .\nd  now'  we  face  an¬ 
other  major  (hange  in  transporta¬ 
tion. 

Problems  in  the  Air 

We  all  know  of  the  marvelous 
things  done  by  military  transport 
in  this  war.  We  know  that  millions 
of  tons  of  vital  tvar  materials  have 
been  flown  to  fighting  fronts  in  a 
matter  of  hours  through  the  air  in¬ 
stead  of  weeks  or  months  bv  land 
and  water.  We  know,  too,  that  al¬ 
ready  commercial  airlines  are  lay¬ 
ing  plans  to  carry  tremendous 
amounts  of  freight  and  express  in 
air  fleets.  Recently  a  large  airline 
w’as  granted  permission  to  carry 
civilian  freight.  Service  already  has 
begun.  Already  large  bus  lines 
have  applied  for  franchises  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  give  interurban  service 
to  the  public  by  means  of  helicopt¬ 
ers,  carrying  up  to  18  or  20  passen¬ 
gers. 

Now  when  you  move  the  study 


T.  B.  Johnson 


and  prac  tice  of  safety  measures  into 
the  air  von  include  a  whole  new  set 
of  problems.  Of  course  we  know 
that  marvelous  things  have  Iteen 
clone  with  radar  and  electronics  to 
control  the  movement  of  airplaties. 
It  has  been  predicted  that  lobot 
planes,  loaded  with  merchandise, 
will  be  able  to  fly  pilotless,  by  jet 
propulsion,  along  a  radio  beam 
irom  Chicago  to  Detroit.  The 
things  clone  w’ith  robot  bombs  in 
this  war  may  make  such  flights 
possible. 

Probably  very  few  packages  will 
be  delivered  by  air  while  the  war 
goes  on,  and  maybe  not  lor  some 
time  after,  but  there  will  be  new 
elements  that  those  of  us  who  keep 
four  wheels  on  the  ground  will  have 
to  face. 

We  will  encounter  traffic  condi¬ 
tions  the  like  of  which  we  never 
before  have  known.  Right  now  it  is 
comparatively  simple  to  maintain  a 
low  accident  level,  along  with  op¬ 
erating  efficiency.  Government  reg¬ 
ulations  and  widespread  propa¬ 
ganda  tend  to  slow  clown  the  speed 
of  all  traffic.  I'he  fact  that  no  jtleas- 
ure  automobiles  and  very  few  com¬ 
mercial  vehicles  have  been  built  in 
the  last  three  years  has  reduced  tre-. 

{Continued  on  page  44) 
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By  John  Hahn 


The  ilecper  we  dig  tor  the 
answers  to  some  of  tfie  prob¬ 
lems  lying  ahead  for  readjust¬ 
ment  in  tlie  postwar  period,  the 
more  we  eome  to  realize  that  until 
sometliing  definite  is  known  about 
when  producers  of  civilian  goods 
will  be  able  to  produce  in  normal 
c|uantities  these  cpiestions  are 
iKnnul  to  remain  unanswered.  A 
study  of  the  subject  leads  us  always 
circuitously  back  whence  we  start¬ 
ed,  whether  that  thinking  evolves 
from  contemplation  of  the  task  of 
supplying  jobs  for  returning  veter¬ 
ans,  or  from  attempts  to  build  pro¬ 
grams  for  increasing  sales.  Wheth¬ 
er  vou  shorten  or  lengthen  the  di¬ 
ameter  you  still  find  yourself  run¬ 
ning  around  in  a  circle. 

«  *  * 

We  continue  to  hear  that  the 
influence  of  cutbacks  in  war  orders 
is  becoming  more  apparent  in  in¬ 
dustrial  reports  as  the  weeks  pass, 
but  we  see  little  or  no  evidence  of 
it  in  the  production  of  items  for 
increased  retail  selling,  to  which  the 
nation  must  ultimately  look  for 
jobs  and  the  maintenance  of  our 
national  income.  The  fella  who  de¬ 
scribed  “permission”  to  manufac¬ 
ture  now  as  simply  a  license  to 
“hunt”  or  “fish”  certainly  waiin’t  far 
off  the  beam.  Shortages  in  some  in¬ 
dustries  seem  to  be  more  intense 
than  at  any  time  during  the  war 
period.  W'itness  the  corset  industry. 
.Miss  Berry  in  this  issue  reports  how 
badly  the  manufacturers  are  off  for 
materials.  She  paints  a  gloomy  pic¬ 
ture  for  the  industry,  as  it  prepares 
to  receive  the  buyers  in  search  of 
Fall  goods. 

Even  Interim  Lines  Uncertain 

When  will  we  see  new  items? 
From  all  we  can  learn,  not  until 
the  manufacturers  are  ready  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  sell  them.  In  short,  we 
do  not  expect  to  see  sample  exhibits 
of  postwar  items.  New  ideas  that 
manufacturers  may  have  for  after 
the  war  selling  are  being  guarded 
closely  against  competition.  At  the 
moment,  many  concerns  are  prepar¬ 


ing  what  they  call  “interim”  lines 
which  simply  are  the  copies  of  the 
models  that  were  last  sold  before 
the  war  and  production  of  which 
was  frozen.  But  they  tt)o  will  be 
protluced  only  when  materials  and 
manpower  are  available.  When 
that  will  be  still  remains  anybody’s 
gtiess,  according  to  our  information. 

*  *  * 

But  anybody  who  thinks  it  is  an 
easy  job  to  get  all  of  various  eco¬ 
nomic  fibres  running  smoothly  in 
the  fabric  of  retonversion,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  carry  on  a  major 
war  in  the  Pacific,  simply  has  not 
heard  some  of  the  war  agency  boys 
tell  the  story  in  one  of  those  “off 
the  record”  talks  such  as  Dr.  Elliott 
of  OCR  gave  at  the  Inter- Trade 
Conference  late  last  month  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  NRDGA. 
There  are  many  angles,  and  not  a 
few'  of  them  are  acute. 

Postwar  Service  Now 

Despite  all  this,  however,  some 
communities  are  working  on  post¬ 
war  problems  that  at  the  moment 
can  be  prr)grammed  without  wait¬ 
ing.  In  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  reported  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  The  IUilletin,  the  mer¬ 
chants  are  carrying  on  an  intelli¬ 
gent  campaign  aimed  to  improve 
the  relationship  between  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  the  store.  “Courtesy  and 
Cooperation”  they  call  their  plan— 
a  public  relations  campaign  is  w'hat 
it  actually  is.  The  war  has  played 
havoc  with  store  standards  of  sell¬ 
ing.  Indifference,  verging  on  down¬ 
right  discourtesy  to  cash  customers, 
is  often  observed  these  days,  even  in 
stores  which  before  the  war  right¬ 
fully  prided  themselves  on  their 
high  standards  of  efficiency  and 
courtesy  to  customers,  especially  by 
the  selling  personnel.  In  Hemp¬ 
stead  they  think  that  the  buttons 
and  poster  displayed  in  the  stores 
will  do  much  to  remind  the  store 
folks  of  their  obligation  to  custom¬ 
ers  and  the  store.  It  also  works  in 
reverse,  j)roducing  pleasanter  cus¬ 
tomers.  Looks  to  us  as  if  they  may 


have  something  worthwhile. 

True>m«n 

With  all  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  recently  in  the  official 
Washington  family,  we  have  been 
waiting  for  someone  to  say  before 
we  did,  “Now,  we  have  a  cabinet  of 
riumans,”  or  “true  men”  if  you 
are  that  particular  about  your 
grammar. 

$26  Billion  Farewoll 

If  anyone  wanted  actual  proof 
that  the  .\merican  people  really  ap¬ 
preciate  a  job  well  done  by  a  pub¬ 
lic  servant,  the  extent  to  which  the 
public  oversubscribed  the  7th  War 
Loan  seems  to  us  to  have  supplied 
it.  Secretary  Morgen  than  can  take 
with  him  into  retirement  from  pub¬ 
lic  service  the  knowledge  that  the 
.\merican  peojile  said  “So  long, 
Henry”  in  a  pretty  impressive  man¬ 
ner. 

Let  the  Buyer  Beware! 

The  action  of  OP/\  in  naming 
the  buyers,  instead  of  the  executive 
officers,  of  several  Philadelphia 
stores  as  defendants  in  the  cases  in¬ 
volving  over-ceiling  prices  and  pric¬ 
ing  methods  had  the  layman  a  bit 
puzzled,  this  month,  as  we  went  to 
press.  It  was  explained  that  this 
action  was  based  on  the  feeling  that 
the  buyers  were  responsible  for  the 
alleged  violations— but  not  for  the 
damages  asked  for:  the  corporations 
got  that  honor.  I’he  Philadelphia 
cases  will  be  followed  closely  in  the 
trade,  and,  no  doubt,  by  buyers 
generally. 

It's  Age  That  Will  Be  Served 

If  you  are  a  woman  and  like  self- 
service,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
you  are  young.  (.\  valuable  tip  to 
the  ladies.)  .\t  least  so  says  a  recent 
news  release  by  MacFadden  Publi¬ 
cations.  A  recent  survey  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  revealed  that  66  per  cent  of  the 
women  under  29  liked  self  service 
while  it  was  favored  over  clerk  serv¬ 
ice  by  only  54  per  cent  of  women 
45  years  or  more.  In  clerk  service 
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pieterred  it  ran  Ki  ptr  tent  lor  tlie 
younger  women  anti  31  per  tent 
lor  the  older.  Sell  servite  of  1»mk1s 
led  in  all  age  groups  in  preference 
of  gCMKls. 

Anoth*r  Hdio  to  Votorans 

(ietting  hack,  to  the  returning 
veteran  again  for  a  moment,  Henry 
C;.  I.ytton  &  Sons,  C3iitago,  have 
got  out  ati  excellent  little  potket 
si/e  Itooklet  ititendetl  as  a  greeting 
to  the  iMtys  as  well  as  an  aid  in  re¬ 
adjustment.  It  is  entitled  “W’elcome 
Home”  and  as  the  ttame  might  sug¬ 
gest  it  tactfully  offers  a  word  of 
praise  lor  the  job  well  clone.  “Now 
that  you  are  resuming  civilian  life," 
it  poitits  out,  “manv  (|uestions  will 
arise  of  concerti  to  you— most  of 
them  answered  in  this  b«M)klet. 
.May  it  help  speed  the  way  to  vour 
hapj)y.  healthful  and  prosperous 
luture."  I  he  seven  chapters  deal 
with  (juestions  of  vital  interest  to 
dischargees. 

Mor*  Woolens  Coming 

LfMtks  like  the  winter  won’t  he 
(ptite  as  cold  as  we  expected  it 
would  be— what  with  one  thing 
after  another.  A  warm ‘spot  was  the 
announcement  as  the  month  closed 
that  ^^’PB  intended  to  increase  the 
allotment  of  woolen  fabrics  for 
civilian  garments.  C^hildren's  cloth¬ 
ing,  of  course,  will  come  first. 

Happy  at  Homo 

riie  “old  town”  ne\er  looked  so 
g(MKl  before  some  of  the  stores,  in 
ccKtperation  with  the  movement  to 
keep  down  travel  while  trcKtp  move¬ 
ments  are  under  way,  began  singing 
the  praises  of  a  vacation  spent  at 
home.  It  makes  good  copy;  pro¬ 
motes  the  sale  of  vacation  togs  and 
e(|uipment  and  at  the  same  time  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  war 
eliort. 

War>to  Poac*  Council 

Ira  Mosher,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  .\ssociation  of  Manufactur¬ 
ers,  got  cpiick  action  on  his  idea  of 
holding  a  National  War  to  Peace 
Council  to  plan  411  all  business  post¬ 
war  jirogram,  put  forth  at  the  Inter- 
I'lade  Conference  meeting  held  by 
NRlKi.V  late  last  month.  The 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .\ss<Kiation  met 
the  next  night  and  endorsed  it  lor 
the  retail  field.  I'his  is  but  natural. 


having  itself  sjjonsored  the  .kbsecon 
(Conference  of  postwar  committees 
of  various  groups  last  year  and  the 
Inter  l  rade  (Conference  just  held. 

Arc  You  Proparod? 

Forecast  bv  .Major  Namm, 
.\RD(i.\  president,  in  "Sk\wa\s  Be¬ 
come  Buv  \Va\s.”  an  article  in 
Julv  issue  of  Nation’s  Business;  ”1 
visualize  the  time,  not  t*H)  distant, 
when  a  retail  merchant  seeking  a 
(juitk  glimpse  of  metropolitan 
fashions,  may  fly  his  own  plane  to 
the  market,  do  his  busing  and  re¬ 
turn  to  his  store  in  a  few  hours 
bringing  with  him,  perhaps,  sam 
pies  for  his  more  discriminating 
i  ustomers.” 

Hot  Hooded? 

Of  all  the  industries  that  ha\e 
soici'tl  opposition  to  the  .Maximum 
\\erage  Price  regulation,  the  milli- 
nerv  industrs  at  the  moment  is  most 
articulate.  V«»u  wouldn’t  be  far 
wrong  if  sou  said  that  it  HEADS 
the  list  of  objectors. 

Another  Source  of  Nylon 

There  is  no  word  in  our  trade 
socabulars  that  has  so  much  magic 
in  it  as  “nylon.”  Big  things  are 
expected  of  it  in  more  ways  than 
just  in  hosiers.  The  mere  mention 
of  it  makes  nesvs.  That’s  why  sve 
svere  interested  in  the  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Du  Pont  that  natur¬ 
al  gas  and  petroleum  will  be  used 
to  make  nslon  salt  to  be  converted 
into  yarn.  Heretofore  coal,  air  and 
svater  svere  the  ingredients  used. 

Cotton  Supplies  Worse 

Discussing  the  cotton  situation  in 
the  July  issue  of  The  Pepperell 
News  .Sheet,  Donald  B.  1  ansill.  vice 
president  of  Pepperell,  says  that 
ituyers  reported  that  June  purchas¬ 
ing  opportunities  were  the  poorest 
in  their  experience,  .\lthough,  he 
says,  competent  observers  feel  that 
the  same  condition  will  maintain 
through  .September,  there  is  a  mod¬ 
est  chance  based  on  certain  factors, 
that  the  amount  available  in  the 
October  through  December  period 
will  show  a  mt)dest  gain. 

Employoos  Become  Owners 

I’nder  plans  recently  completed, 
the  full  time  employees  of  the  E.  .\. 
Knowlton  Company  will  ultimately 
take  over  the  business  ttf  that 


R»)chesier,  .Minn,  department  stttre. 
(ilareiice  E.  Knowlton  arul  daught¬ 
er.  E\  elyn  C.  Knowlton,  will  remain 
in  active  control  of  the  store  over  a 
few  \ ears— long  enough  to  assi^t  em- 
plosees  to  become  owners  ol  the 
business  which  has  been  in  ojnTa- 
tion  for  more  than  87  vears.  Stock 
of  the  company  will  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  set  s  ice,  and  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  that  men  and 
women  in  armed  forces  who  return, 
will  be  (onsitleretl  as  though  ihev 
had  not  left  the  store’s  emplov. 

Buyer  of  th*  Old  School 

The  announcement  earlv  this 
month  of  the  death  of  .Miss  Marv 
W’alls  is  one  more  connecting  link 
between  the  events  of  toilav  and  the 
memories  of  the  first  world  war. 
(iaught  in  Paris  as  the  (.ermans  ap- 
proathed  the  city,  she  not  onh  got 
out  safely,  but  brought  with  her 
some  2(K)  models  which  she  was  in 
the  act  of  selecting  for  John  Wana- 
maker  lor  the  Fall  season.  Her  ex¬ 
ploits  were  front  page  news  in  those 
days,  especially  as  she  was  the  onlv 
.\merican  buyer  to  get  her  models 
back  home.  Unable  to  get  them 
to  the  boat  by  train  from  Paris,  she 
chartered  taxi  cabs,  just  as  the  mili¬ 
tary.  itself,  did  about  that  time  to 
get  s»)ldiers  to  the  front,  when  the 
railroads  couldn’t  do  the  job. 

Tips  from  th«  Track 

The  government’s  recent  order 
prohibiting  the  transportation  of 
race  horses  may  prevent  holding 
“meets”  this  winter  and  spring,  but 
thanks'  to  the  Textile  Color  Card 
.Association,  track  followers  mav 
Imd  a  slight  bit  of  consolation  in 
the  19‘fb  colors  for  spring  hats 
which  are  named  htr  their  favorite 
pastime:  Pimlico  Grey;  Turf  Wil¬ 
low  and  Paddock  Green. 

What's  Your  Shara? 

Presenting  a  glimpse  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  market  for  small  electrical  ap 
pliances  and  radios  after  reconvet- 
sion.  the  (ieneral  Electric  Co.  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  .\merican  people  will 
jKiy  about  5775.552,000  for  50,100,- 
000  different  products.  The  dollar 
hgures  are  based  on  the  average 
1941  retail  price.  Radios  lead  the 
list  of  10  small  appliances,  estimat¬ 
ed  at  I5.(MK),000  to  be  sold;  irons  are 
second  at  7.2r)0,0()0,  and  utasters 
third,  4.100.000. 
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The  Darkest  Mystery  in  Insurance 

By  Benjamin  Leader, 

Lefider,  Hill,  Tenenhauni  6*  Perrine 


Insurance  men  themselves 
don’t  understand  what  the 
average  L  &  ()  form  is  all 
about.  Stores  which  have 
suffered  large  losses  in 
this  category  have  reason 
to  know  it  is  in  need  of  a 
complete  overhauling.  Here 
are  a  lawyer’s  suggestions 
on  how  it  should  be  done. 

WHEN  Lovciiian.  Joscpli  N- 
Loch’s  store  in  Binninghani 
was  completely  desiro\ed  l)y 
fire  ill  March,  l?>3L  my  linn,  which 
has  die  legal  representation  of  most 
of  the  larger  stores  in  the  Birming¬ 
ham  District,  became  involved  in 
what  has  been  made  the  greatest 
invsterv  of  insurance,  namely.  Use 
S:  ()ccu|jancy  insurance. 

W’e  experienced  little  difficulty 
ill  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
iiieiit  for  building,  merchandise, 
fixtures  and  other  insured  losses, 
but  when  we  came  to  the  t|uestion 
of  the  Use  &  Occupancy  loss,  that 
was  another  thing.  The  company 
had  a  form  pcjlicy  then  known  as 
144-|,  which  is  similar,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  to  the  present  Gross 
Earnings  form. 

We  discovered  to  our  amazement 
diat  very  few  people  knew  anything 
about  Use  fc  Occupancy  insurance, 
and  the  moment  this  type  of  insur¬ 
ance  was  mentioned,  even  the  in¬ 
surance  experts  in  other  lines  shied 
away  from  it.  On  a  visit  to  New 
York  .Mr.  Loveman  and  I  called  on 
the  president  of  one  of  the  largest 
fire  insurance  companies.  We  re¬ 
lated  our  problem  and  he  called  in 
the  manager  in  charge  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  LNe  &  Occupancy  insur¬ 
ance.  I'his  gentleman  candidly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  didn’t  know  cvhat 
various  provisions  in  the  policy 
meant. 

I  he  adjusters  and  attornevs  for 
the  insurance  companies  had  taken 
the  lollowing  position: 

(a)  That  we  had  to  carry  100  pet- 
tent  of  the  projected  gross  earnings 
lor  a  twelve-months’  peritid  (less 


the  cost  of  light,  heat  and  power) 
otherwise  we  woukl  be  a  coinsurer; 

(b)  Lhat  the  volume  of  Irusiness 
tlone  in  our  temporars  lot  at  ion 
leased  sul)se(|uent  to  the  lire  should 
he  dediuted  from  the  volume  of 
luisiness  projected  as  lost  due  to  the 
lire,  and  that  the  loss  of  profits  on 
the  remaining  volume  woultl  re|jre- 
sent  our  loss. 

W  e  had  S.400.000  in  Use  &  Occu- 
pancv  insurance.  I  he  Imiltling  was 
140  feet  in  width  by  2S5  feet  in 
length,  part  of  it  four  stories  high 
aiul  a  rear  portion  seven  stories 
high.  As  stated,  the  building  burned 
to  the  ground  and  was  a  total  loss. 

I  he  attorneys  and  adjusters  for  the 
insurance  companies  arrived  at  the 
sum  of  S‘{7,0()()  as  the  amount  they 
owed  us. 

Uoinsiirer  Formula  Invoked 

I  he  tremendous  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  amotint  of  insurance  car¬ 
ried  aiul  the  amount  suggested  as 
settlement  arose  because  of  the 
formula  above  described  in  use  by 
the  insurance  companies,  on  which 
they  based  their  theory  that  we  were 
a  coinsurer  to  the  extent  of  approxi¬ 
mately  70  per  cent  and,  further,  bv 
tieducting  the  volume  of  business 
done  in  the  temporary  location 
from  the  projected  volume,  tiot- 
withstanding  the  operation  in  the 
temporary  location  may  have  been 
tlone  at  a  considerable  loss. 

We  took  the  position  that  tt)  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  we  became 
a  coinsurer,  only  the  aggregate  of 
the  items  at  risk  would  represent 
the  amount  of  insurance  that  we 
should  carry.  Obviously  many 
items  entered  into  the  gross  profits 
w'hich  were  never  at  risk  and  for 
which  the  insured  could  never  re¬ 
cover.  We  argued  that  to  retjuire 
an  insured  to  carry  insurance  on 
items  for  which  the  insurer  was 
never  obligated  would  be  as  far¬ 
fetched  as  would  be  a  requirement 
that  one  insuring  his  own  home  add 
the  cost  of  his  neighbor’s  house  in 
determining  the  amount  of  insur¬ 
ance  necessary. 

Nevertheless,  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  insisted  upon  this  formula. 


1  hey  have  since  thangeil  the  forms 
so  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  exat  tly  what  they  mean,  and 
it  is  mandatory  that  to  have  full 
protectioti  you  tnust  carry  insur¬ 
ance  on  many  items  which  are  tiever 
at  risk,  but  which  are  included  in 
detei  initiing  the  amount  on  whidi 
the  premium  is  calculated.  I  hey 
re(|uire  yoit  to  carry  either  100  i«r 
tent  or  80  per  cent  of  the  annual 
net  profits  plus  the  annual  charges 
and  other  expenses  (except  heat.  ■ 
light  and  power)  that  would  have 
beeti  earned  (had  no  fire  ot  curi  -ed) 
during  the  12  months  immediately 
following  the  loss,  or  damage,  by 
hre,  wliethrr  or  not  said  diari^as 
and  oilin'  expenses  necessarily  con¬ 
tinue  during  a  total  or  partial  sus¬ 
pension  of  business. 

Now  let’s  take  a  look  at  some  of 
the  items  that  will  not  be  at  risk, 
and  for  which  you  could  not  recov¬ 
er  in  the  event  of  a  lire: 

(1)  Rent  umler  a  lease  by  the 
terms  of  which  rent  is  abated  or 
waived,  dependent  upon  the  extent 
of  damage  to  the  building; 

(2)  .Advertising  under  a  contract 
which  permits  you  to  discontinue 
the  same  in  the  event  of  a  fire; 

(3)  Depreciation  of  furniture 
and  fixtures; 

(4)  Loss  on  bad  debts. 

There  are  many  other  items  that 
could  be  enumerated.  I'hese  are 
never  at  risk,  or  if  at  risk,  are  so 
infinitesimal  compared  to  the  twelve 
months’  charge  that  it  would  be  of 
no  consequence  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

Inconsistency  in  Settlement 

You  are  required  under  this  poli- 
cv  to  first  pay  a  premium  on  all 
projected  earnings,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  your  loss  is  cal¬ 
culated,  you  must  prove  the  follow- 
ing; 

First,  your  projected  net  sales; 
secondly,  your  gross  profits;  then 
the  items  ol  expense  that  must  nec¬ 
essarily  continue,  including  salaries 
of  officers,  executives,  managers,  im¬ 
portant  employees,  etc. 

You  will  readily  recognize  that 
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the  insurance  company  could  con¬ 
tend  that  many  items  need  not  nec¬ 
essarily  continue.  The  words 
“necessarily  continue”  are  broad  in 
meaning,  and  susceptible  of  varying 
construction.  In  the  Loveman  case 
we  made  every  effort  to  convince 
the  insurance  companies  that  their 
formula  was  incorrect  and  unjust, 
but  without  success,  and  we  were 
forced  into  law  suits  which  required 
a  tremendous  amount  of  time  and 
money. 

We  succeeded  in  winning  our 
case  in  the  District  C^ourt  of  the 
United  States,  and,  as  a  result  were 
able  to  effect  a  settlement  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  our  clients. 

Insurance  Heads  Puzzled 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  state 
that  in  the  beginning  we  believed 
that  if  we  could  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  heads  of  the 
various  insurance  companies,  and 
there  were  a  number  of  companies 
involved,  we  would  be  able  to  effect 
a  settlement  without  the  necessity 
of  a  great  deal  of  litigation,  and 
with  this  in  view,  we  subpoenaed 
12  or  15  officials  of  these  companies 
to  appear  before  a  commissioner 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
their  testimony.  I  have  a  copy  of 
this  testimony  in  my  files.  It  is 
amazing  that  in  the  examination 
of  these  officials,  with  the  exception 
•of  one  or  two,  when  they  w'ere  asked 
to  interpret  certain  provisions  in 
their  Use  &  Occupancy  insurance 
policies,  they  had  no  itfea  of  their 
effect. 

In  view  of  this,  what  knowledge 
can  the  average  insurance  agent 
|>ossess  with  reference  to  Use  &  Oc¬ 
cupancy  insurance?  If  the  agents 
themselves  do  not  understand  it, 
how  can  the  average  storekeeper, 
who  dtK'sn’t  make  a  study  of  in¬ 
surance  provisions,  know  very  much 
about  it? 

It  resolves  itself  into  one  thing: 
unless  you  meet  with  reasonable  ad¬ 
justers,  you  have  a  problem  on 
hand.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a 
single  store  or  plant  has  not  Ixjen 
a  coinsurer  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  past  two  years  or  more  when 
volume  has  pyramided.  The  trouble 
with  the  situation,  I  believe,  is  that 
most  of  the  insurance  companies 
have  written  Use  &  Occupancy  in¬ 
surance  on  documents  that  they 
have  refused  to  revise,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  they  must  be  cognizant  of 


the  fact  that  these  are  not  fitted  for 
the  purpose  used. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  case  of  the 
insurance  agent  who  wrote  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  fire  insurance  policy  on 
a  windstorm  and  tornado  form. 
When  this  policy  was  received  by 
the  company  they  wrote  the  agent 
a  lengthy  letter  severely  criticizing 
him  for  writing  a  fire  insurance 
policy  on  such  form,  but  after  the 
signature  they  added  a  postscript 
which  read:  “After  all,  if  the  scutter 
will  not  accept  the  insurance  on  a 
regular  fire  insurance  form,  let  it 
ride.” 

The  insured,  finding  himself  in 
the  main  affected  only  by  a  small 
Use  &  Occupancy  loss,  is  usually’ 
able  to  effect  a  settlement  without 
paying  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  legal  rights  of  either  party.  The 
fact  that  the  insured  paid  premiums 
on  items  never  at  risk  and  that  his 
policy  was  indefinite  and  uncertain 
in  form  and  susceptible  of  misun¬ 
derstanding,  has  never  aroused 
sufficient  attention  to  cause  the  con¬ 
dition  to  be  corrected. 

Form  Not  Fitted  to  Purpose 

Of  course  in  fire  insurance  poli¬ 
cies,  an  accurate  yardstick  can  be 
found  to  determine  the  loss,  as  is 
the  case  with  other  insured  risks, 
but  in  this.  Use  &  Occupancy  insur¬ 
ance  differs.  It  covers  the  projected 
loss,  and  whatever  yardstick  is  used 
beforehand  is  bound  to  be  uncer¬ 
tain.  However,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  insurance  companies  insist 
on  a  coinsurance  clause  that  holds 
the  insurer  to  a  definite  and  posi¬ 
tive  yardstick.  In  the  mercantile 
business  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  forecast  the  volume  of  business 
with  any  degree  of  definiteness  for 
a  year  hence.  Still,  if  you  don’t  do 
this,  you  may  find  yourself  under¬ 
insured  and  suffer  the  consequen- 
tes,  or  you  may  lx:  greatly  over-in¬ 
sured  and  pay  premiums  on  items 
never  at  risk  and  without  any  possi¬ 
ble  benefit  to  you. 

V’irgil  Howell  in  his  article  on 
Use  &  Occupancy  insurance  in  the 
.\pril  issue  of  The  BEEt.ETiN,  says 
we  need  a  policy  that  will  contain: 
“1.  Comprehensive  protection  that 
will  give  unconditional  assurance 
that  the  stores’  earning  will  be  fully 
continued  if  the  business  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  fire  or  other  insured 
peril.  2.  Positive  and  simplified  con¬ 
trol  to  guarantee  full  compliance  of 


coinsurance  without  the  necessity  of 
making  detailed  and  speculative 
calculations.  3.  Minimum  cost  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  hazards  insured 
against.” 

Three  Basic  Corrections 

1  am  of  the  opinion  that  these 
I  lu  ce  essential  requirements  could 
l:e  l;est  obtained  in  these  wavs; 

1.  liy  permitting  the  store  to  in¬ 
sure  the  loss  of  definite  items,  just  as 
\ou  would  have  the  right  to  insure 
your  loss  against  fire  on  merchan¬ 
dise  in  ilie  warehouse,  or  in  any  one 
department.  This  could  be  done  by 
insuring  net  earnings,  salaries  of 
persons  in  certain  positions,  etc. 

2.  By  using  a  reporting  form  of 
policy  with  the  payment  of  a  pro¬ 
visional  premium  only,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  adjust  the  premium 
as  you  woidd  in  Workman’s  Com¬ 
pensation,  and  any  other  reporting 
iorm  policy  in  order  to  determine 
the  amount  at  risk  and  pay  a  premi¬ 
um  on  the  same  accordingly. 

3.  Obtain  the  minimum  cost  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  hazards  insured 
against  by  first  insuring  specific 
items,  or,  failing  to  do  this,  exclude 
from  coverage  and  from  calculation 
as  to  amount  of  premium,  items  not 
at  risk,  or  which  you  do  not  wish 
to  have  insured,  such  as  rents,  ad¬ 
vertising,  depreciation  on  furniture 
and  fixtures,  etc. 

There  should  also  be  eliminated 
and  corrected  provisions  in  policies 
covering  many  items  that  are  unjust 
and  improper,  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  provision  in  the  average  Use  & 
Occupancy  policy  that  the  assured 
will  resume  complete  or  partial  op 
elation,  and,  if  necessary,  make  use 
of  other  property,  if,  by  so  doing, 
tlie  loss  will  be  reduced.  If  the  loss 
is  reduced,  you  give  the  insurance 
company  the  benefit  of  it,  but  if  the 
loss  is  not  reduced,  you  absorb  the 
difference.  This  is  unfair. 

The  suggestion  that  a  25,  50  or 
75  per  cent  coverage  may  be  used 
at  a  saving  is  attended  with  great 
risk  unless  expert  advice  is  sought. 

Why  not  throw  the  whole  lot 
away  and  create  a  form  fair  to  both 
and  particularly  fitted  for  mercan¬ 
tile  stores  of  today? 

The  now  mysterious  document 
should  have  its  mysterious  paths 
and  by-ways  removed  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  both  the  insured  and  the 
insurer,  and  the  motto  should  be 
“he  who  reads  can  understand.” 
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THIS  STAR  Will  GUIDE  YOU  TO  THE  MOHAWK  TRAIL 


Hitch  your  carpet  merchandising  to  the  Mohawk  Five-Point  Star! 

It  will  put  your  retail  rarpet  department  or  shop  on  the  MoHAWK  TRAIL. 

This  is  the  roail  that  so  many  rarpet  retailers  are  planning  to  switch 
over  to  after  the  %\ur  hecau'^e  it's  so  straight  ...  so  rlear  rut . . .  and  makes 
so  much  sense. 

With  the  future  posing  its  many  problems,  these  retailers  have  derided 
not  to  take  chances— to  eliminate  wrong  guessing!  That’s  why  they  will 
move  over  on  the  MoHAWK  TRAIL.  This  trail  is  the  “path  of  least  resist- 
aiire"  offering  merchandising  advantages  obtained  nowhere  else,  with 
eiglilv-eighl  strategically  located  distributors  to  help  them  with  their 
problems.  Follow  this  Mohawk  ^tar  w  ith  them.  Go  Mohawk  and  you'll 
go  places! 

1'*  Low  inventories— faster  turnover 
2'^'*  Wider  stock  plan— more  volume 
3'^'k'k  Fewer  morkdowns— higher  profits 
4'ktt'k'k  24  to  48  hour  delivery  on  available  items'’' 

Equitable  distribution  of  today's  limited  volume. 

^Like  all  carp4‘t  Mohauk  is  today  on  tear  production — but  Mohatek  makes  a  i>oint  of  fair 

share  for  all  distributors. 


ALABAMA 

Binninsham  — Rpnard  l.lno.  A  Rug  Co. 

CALIFORNIA 

I  os  AnuHia  M — Uutler  Brothers 
l4>sAneele8 — Murray  B.  Mnn>»h  t  it. 

San  Francisco  10 — Butler  Br«>thers 
San  Prancisetj — Murray  U.  Marsh  Co. 

COLORADO 

Denver  a — Itciianl  I. inoleum  4t  Ruy  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 

New  Haven  11'— Colman  Levin  Co. 

FLORIDA 

Jachbonvilif  (>— Pcaslee.GauU>ert  Corp. 

Miami  36 — Irvine  Distributors.  Inc. 

Miami  2T— (Vaslee-Gaulbert  Corp. 

Tampa  1— >l*cabiee-Gaulbert  Corp. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  3 — Fcaslee-Gaulbert  Corp. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  b — Giabman  Bros. 

Chicago  54 — Neidhoefer  A  Co. 

Chicago  54— Ki'narU  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

INDIANA 

Evansville  lo — small  A  Schelosky  Co. 
lndiaiiai>oIia  4— Renard  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 
Richmond — The  Adam  H.  Bartel  Co..  Inc, 

IOWA 

Des  Moines  9 — Renard  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co, 
Des  Moines  8 — Schmitt  A  Henry  Mfg. 

Co..  Inc. 


KENTUCKY 

touisvilie  2 — OtiB  Hidden  Co.,  fnc. 
louisville  1 — Peaalee-Gaulbert  Corp. 

LOUISIANA 

MonrtH'^Monroe  H.irdvvare  Co. 

New  Orleans  13 — Renard  Lino.  A  Rug  Co. 

MARYLAND 

Baltinuire  3 — Butler  Brothers 
Baltimore  1— J.  J.  Humes  A  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  14 — <  olniaii  Lex  in  Co. 

Boston  lO— f*rescott  A  Co. 

Springfteld  4 — Colman  Levin  Co. 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit — Buhl  Sons  Co. 

Detroit  26— Lott  A  Geckler 
Grand  Rapids  2 — Lott  A  Geckler 

MINNESOTA 

Minneut>ults  3— Butler  Brothers 
Minneapolis  5 — Lasher  Carpet  A  Lino.  Co. 

MISSOURI 

Kansu*  i  lly  o— Renard  l.lno.  A  R'.ig  Co. 
SI.  Louis  3— >itenard  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha  1— Orenard  A  Wilhelm  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

Binghamton— Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 
Buffalo  3 — Lott  A  Geckler 
Buffalo  5 — H.  D.  Taylor  Co. 


New  York  City  1« — Crockett  A  Buss.  Inc. 
New  York  City  16 — Lack  ran>ei  Co..  Inc. 
Rochester  4— Columbia  Distributors.  Inc. 
px  racuse  16^— Columbia  Distributors.  Inc. 
C'tica  4 — Columbia  Distributors.  Inc. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

GoldsiKjrxi — .4lhi*on-EPwin  Co. 

C  harlotte  1— AUison-Erwin  Co. 

High  Point — .4UiSon-Erwin  Co. 

OHIO 

Cinrinriitii  2— Renard  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

Cleveland  15 — I  ott  A  Geckler 

Columbud  15 — Renard  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City  1 — Peaslee-Gaulbert  Com. 
Oklalioina  City  2— Renard  Lino.  A  Rug  Co. 

OREGON 

Portland  b — ..larshall-Wens  Co. 

Portland  9 — Murray  B.  .Marsh  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Alleiuuwfv— Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

Erie — H.  O.  Taylor  Co. 

Harrisburg— -Columbia  Joi>l>ing  Co. 
Philadelphia  ^—Butler  Brothers 
Philadelphia  T— .4.  Wolf  A  Sons 
Pittsburgh  22 — Felix  Half  A  Bro..  Inc. 
Pittsburgh  22 — Geo.  Wehn  A  Co. 

Reading — Culumtna  Jothung  Co. 

Scranton— C'oLimhia  Jobbing  Co. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  3 — colman  Levin  Co. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greciivilic — Atlison-Lrwiii  Co. 

TENNESSEE 

Chaitanougu  8 — J.  J.  Haines 

Knoxville  8 - -I.  J  Ha  ncs 

Memphis  3 — Renard  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

TEXAS 

Dallas  1— Peaslee-GauII>ert  Coro. 

Dallas  1— Renanl  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

Li  Pas<^— El  Paso  Wholesale  Cari>eC  A 
Furniture  Co..  Inc. 

Houston  l^Peaslee-Gaun>ert  Corr>. 

Houston  2 — Renard  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

San  Anton. o  tk— Peaaice>Gau.L>ert  Corp. 

UTAH 

Salt  iaike  C  ity — Murray  U.  .Marsh  Co. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk— J.  J.  Haines  A  Co. 

Richmond— M.  J.  Haines  A  Co. 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle  14 — Marshall-Wells  Co. 

Seattle  1 — Murray  B.  Marsr.  to. 
St>okane^Marshall-Well8  Co. 

Spokane  B— Murray  B.  '-iarsii  Co. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  2 1— Guthrie-Morris-Campbell  Co. 
Huntington  T^Watts.  Ritter  A  Co. 
Parkersburg — Guthrie-Moma*Campbett  Co. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee  3— Neidhoefer  A  Co. 


MOHAWK 


MHCHANDISI  THE 
nVI  POINT  STAR  WAY... 
THE  MOHAWK  WAY! 


For  High  Achiovoownt 
In  War  Production'* 


The  Mill  with  the  Retail  Viewpoint 
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MOHAWK  Products  and  Service  are  brought  to  you  by  the  greatest 
Distributing  Organization  ever  assembled  in  the  Carpet  Industry 


INTER-TRADE  C0NFERENC:E 


Report  from  the  Dress  Industry 

By  David  M.  Goodstein, 

Dtwid  M.  Goodstein,  Inc. 


valuable  piece  of 
etH)peraiion  l)e- 


THE  most 
inter-trade 
tween  the  ready-to-wear  industry 
and  retail  stores  would  he  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  three  fashion  seasons  a 
year— spring,  summer,  and  fall— 
with  no  intermediate  lines  present¬ 
ed  or  bought. 

Eor  instance,  shotdd  we  have  our 
fall  showings  in  June,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  heljj  to  make 
unfashionable  the  merchandise  you 
have  purchased  for  August,  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  October  deli\ery,  because 
of  a  new  thought  brought  out  in 
Paris  in  late  July  or  August,  which 
could  not  possibly  Ite  translated  in¬ 
to  stocks  for  delivery  in  your  stores 
iK-fore  September  and  October. 
These  ideas  could  certainly  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  October  spring 
showing  more  sensibly  and  with 
Ix'tter  thought.  This  same  relation¬ 
ship  goes  for  the  other  midseason 
showings  prior  to  our  schethded 
summer  opening  in  February  and 
spring  opening  in  OctolxT.  I  feel 
certain  that  if  we  standardize  our 
openings  and  seasons,  Paris  would 
probably  adjust  the  timing  of  their 
showings  to  line  up  with  ours. 

I'he  economic  aclvantages  of  such 
a  program  are  many.  If  a  manufac¬ 
turer  knew  he  was  Ixxtking  a  sea¬ 
son’s  business,  he  would  prepare  his 
fabrics,  cuttings  and  deliveries  for 
that  season  and  thus  cause'  a  more 
eten  and  regular  flow  of  merchan¬ 
dise  into  retail  stcxks  at  the  proper 
time.  The  fabric  manufacturer  and 
converter  would  be  able  to  prepare 
his  program  cjf  prcxiuction  anti  tle- 
li\ery  to  the  manufacturer  when 
needed  without  the  confusion  and 
late  deliveries  which  exist  when 
hand  to  mouth  buying  cxcurs. 

The  retailer’s  part  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  place  cjrders  for  a  full 
season’s  business  and  not  try  to  in¬ 
troduce  in  the  middle  of  a  season  a 
new  foreign  or  domestic  fashion 
which  some  shortsighted  manufac¬ 
turer  is  willing  to  prcxluce.  This 
not  only  interrupts  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  delivery  program,  causing  late 
deli\eries  and  markdowns  on  goods 
already  started,  but  outmcxles  tbe 
very  stock  of  the  retailer  who  has 
tried  to  get  a  Ix^at  on  his  neighbor. 
The  manufacturer  likewise,  even 


with  good  business,  may  try  to  se¬ 
cure  a  Ix-at  on  his  fellow-manufac¬ 
turer  as  was  evidenced  recently 
when  the  government  was  contem¬ 
plating  removing  the  L-8r>  regula¬ 
tion  last  N«)vember.  few  selfish 
maiudacturers  prepared  tpiick  lines 
alter  the  retailer  had  made  large 
(ommitments  and  had  plenty  of 
merchandise  in  work  with  other 
maiudacturers.  Had  tin  se  new  lines 
lieen  adopted  they  would  have  out- 
iiuxled  all  of  the  merchandise  which 
was  in  work.  This  is  concrete  evi- 
tlence  of  how  important  it  is  for  the 
retailer  and  manufacturer  to  carry 
out  a  three  season  program. 

.Midseason  styles  also  tend  to  ruin 
the  profitable  reortler  business  on 
hot  numbers  because  there  is  no 
room-in-stock  or  money  available 
for  both  reortlers  and  new  styles  in 
the  middle  of  the  season. 


There  is  no  reason  why  regularly 
sdietluled  fashion  news  atid  care¬ 
fully  planned  promotions  catmot  lx 
planned  at  the  beginning  of  a  sea¬ 
son  and  in  sufficient  tpiatititics  to 
keep  the  advertising  atul  publicitv 
department  and  the  public  interest- 
etl  in  fashion  news  lor  the  four 
.iionth  period. 

Sotne  retailers  and  manufacturers 
fear  that  the  fashion  press  and  fash¬ 
ion  magazines  may  give  publicitv 
to  some  so-called  hot  “foreign  idea” 
in  midseason.  I  am  sure  if  thev 
showed  foreigti  styles  which  (ould 
tiot  be  loutul  in  any  of  the  retail 
sto(  ks  and  thus  were  unable  to  inen- 
tioti  any  retail  credit,  they  would 
receive  a  very  bad  react ioti  Ixith 
from  their  readitig  public  atid  from 
their  advertisitig  customers.  1  am 
also  sure  the  magazines  would  be 
willing  to  cooperate  fully,  and  1  sug¬ 
gest  in  the  near  future  a  conference 
between  retailers,  manufacturers 
and  magazine  editors,  utider  your 
sponsorshijj,  to  discuss  and  secure 
tliis  cooperation. 


Report  of  the  Better  Selling  Committee 

(Con tinned  from  pc/ge  21) 


techni(|ues  necessary  for  varying 
and  special  tnerchandise  classifica¬ 
tions— in  effect,  applying  special 
training  metluxls  and  techniejues  to 
specialized  selling  jcjbs,  rather  than 
applying,  as  at  present,  a  standard 
over  all  selling  approach.  Cannpe- 
tition  is  going  to  make  it  necessary 
that  we  evolve  a  metluxl  of  teaching 
specialized  selling  which  will  piove 
more  productive  than  in  the  past. 

.Not  only  does  specialized  selling 
tieed  attention,  but  it  is  apparent 
that  general  sales  training  and  sales 
superv  ision  methods  need  overhaul¬ 
ing.  It  is  our  opinion  that  in  t<K) 
few  cases  are  department  managers 
uxlay  aware  of  their  own  res|X)nsi- 
bility  in  training  their  own  sales¬ 
people,  or  even  cpialified  to  do  such 
training  with  or  without  supervis¬ 
ion.  That  is  by  no  means  the  fault 
of  the  buyer.  The  fault  rests  in 
our  past  conceptions  of  where  the 
actual  everyday  sales  supervision  is 
to  be  done.  I'oo  generally,  the  buy. 
er  accepts  a  goixl  salesperson  as 
“good  fortune”  and  a  poor  salesper¬ 
son  as  the  fault  of  the  upstairs  per¬ 
sonnel  office.  1  honestly  believe  that 
the  average  department  manager 
has  never  analyzed  in  a  definite  way 
what  it  is  that  makes  a  good  sales¬ 


person,  and  what  makes  a  ptmr 
salesperson,  so  that  the  buyer  or 
superv  isor  can  improv  e  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  latter  by  analyzing  the 
faults  and  correcting  them. 

The  personnel  management  and 
training  department,  cloaked  with 
due  authority,  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
viding  centralized  training,  must 
learn  how  to  prov  ide  assistance  and 
training  to  the  department  mana¬ 
gers  so  that  they  too  become  better 
(pialified  to  help  improve  selling 
performances.  There  is  no  sense  in 
expecting  better  selling  if  those  who 
Imally  are  responsible  for  its  every 
tlay  performance— the  department 
managers— do  not  know  how  to 
work  with  people,  train  them,  and 
keep  them  enthusiastic. 

Our  fifth  project  is  to  analyze 
selling  and  training  methods  devel¬ 
oped  and  effectively  used  by  other 
types  of  business  which  have  applic¬ 
ability  to  the  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  store  field.  This  is  a  project 
that  will  take  manpower  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Hut  I  strongly  believe  that 
our  combined  graiul  total  selling 
payroll  investment  is  so  huge,  run¬ 
ning  into  many,  many  millions  of 
tlollars,  that  it  is  sheer  negligence 
(Continiii'd  on  ptt^c  3S) 
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IBT  FINE  ART 

Gordon  Grant,  whose  signed  original  lithograph 
'Beaching  the  Dory"  appears  above,  knows  the 
sea,  its  ships  and  people  as  few,  if  any,  contempo¬ 
rary  artists  do.  He’s  illustrated  scores  of  volumes 
about  them,  including  "Forty  Famous  Ships"  and 
'Book  of  Old  Ships."  The  Library  of  Congress  and 
many  museums  treasure  his  world-famed  work. 

hj  ef  Att9c$stti  Amrusn  Artuts) 


IN  TEXTILE  ART 

In  their  reflection  of  the  American  spirit  and 
tempo. .  .few,  if  any,  families  of  textile  products 
have  won  greater  acclaim  than  those  bearing 
the  name  Rosemary.  \'^alue-wise  merchants  with 
an  appreciation  for  fine  fabrics  impatiently  look 
forward  to  their  profitable  promotion  when 
they  are  again  available  for  volume  selling. 


ROSEMARY  SALES 

A  DIVISION  OF  SIMMONS  CO. 

40  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  13.  N.  Y. 


lABie  NAPEKY  *  BED  SPREADS  ★  WORK  SHIRTS  ★  DECORATIVE  FABRICS 
MATTRESS  TICKINGS  *  FLANNELETTE  MADE  RIGHT  IN  AMERICA 
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on  the  part  of  us  retailers  if  we  do 
not  take  advanjtage  of  every  worth¬ 
while  and  improved  selling  and 
training  method  that  other  indus¬ 
tries  have  found  efficient  and  profit¬ 
able. 

Films  for  Training 

The  sixth  project  is  one  of  the 
most  important  on  the  list.  It  is  a 
visual  training  program— to  include 
certain  store  training  fdms  to  be 
made  by  the  Association  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  cooperation  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  many  lines  to  contribute  in¬ 
dustrywide  training  films  directed 
to  retail  training  use,  and  chan¬ 
neled  through  the  Personnel  Group 
of  the  .Association. 

Starting  with  our  own  responsi¬ 
bility,  it  is  recommended  that  there 
be  de\eloped  by  our  owm  .Associa¬ 
tion  efforts  certain  store  training 
films  to  most  effectively  dramatize 
the  basic  techniques  of  general  sell¬ 
ing.  These  films  shoidd  greatly  en¬ 
hance  the  value  of  any  sales  train¬ 
ing  program  now  being  conducted 
in  our  stores.  It  would  be  impracti¬ 
cal  for  any  single  store  or  organiza¬ 
tion  even  of  the  larger  type  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  {)roduce  any  number  of 
such  films,  if  only  from  the  ex}>ense 
involved,  but  our  Association  may 
well  be  able  to  work  out  a  plan 
where  by  charging  a  nominal  fee,  a 
good  part  of  the  expense  can  be 
paid  for  by  the  participating  stores. 

When  it  comes  to  training  sales¬ 
people  to  sell  specific  merchandise, 
we  believe  that  manufacturers  on 
an  industry-wide  basis  can  be  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  in  providing  visual 
training  films  for  such  a  purpose. 
There  are  many  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise  in  a  department  store  which 
will  need  all  the  specialized  sales 
training  that  can  be  devoted  to 
them. 

Most  individual  stores  can’t 
afford  to  produce  films.  Individual 
manufacturers  in  all  but  a  few 
cases  will  find  it  too  expensive  to 
produce  films.  But  an  associated 
group  of  manufacturers  of  the  same 
product  can  easily  share  the  pro- 
ductioti  costs,  and  all  cati  profit  by 
what  we  are,  every  one  of  us,  inter¬ 
ested  in— increased  sales  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  retail  industry  can 
easily  appoint  a  committee  of  quali¬ 
fied  training  executives  to  assist  in 
providing  the  necessary  retail  sell¬ 
ing  point  of  view. 


What  the  Veteran  Expects  of  Business 

By  Sidney  Horowitz 


Sidney  Horowitz 


MANA’  people  have  asked  me 
about  the  type  of  soldier  who 
has  come  out  of  this  war.  What  is 
he  thinking?  AVhat  does  he  expect 
to  do  when  he  is  released  from  serv¬ 
ice?  I  feel  that  each  soldier  indi¬ 
vidually  has  substantially  the  same 
personality  characteristics  which  he 
had  before  he  entered  the  service: 
but  there  are  certain  general  atti¬ 
tudes  which  have  been  developed 
as  a  result  of  the  common  experi¬ 
ences  which  the  greater  number 
have  undergone. 

•A  great  number  of  the  boys  who 
are  carrying  out  responsible  tasks 
which  require  intelligent,  analyti¬ 
cal  understanding  f)f  the  problems 
involved  were  clerks  or  plumbers, 
or  newsboys  in  civilian  life.  Many 
of  our  officers  and  non-coms  who 
arc  showing  the  human  qualities 
necessary  for  leadership,  may  have 
been  salesmen  or  copywriters.  To¬ 
day  they  recognize  their  capabili¬ 
ties.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
them  realize  that  when  they  are  dis¬ 
charged  from  service  they  will  be 
equipped  for  better  jobs  than  they 
had  before. 

They  should  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  those  jobs.  I  don’t 
think  they  want  them  immediately. 
First,  they  want  the  necessary  train¬ 
ing.  Once  they  are  given  it  I  am 
sure  most  of  them  will  be  able  to 
fullfil  their  duties  admirably. 

My  case  is  an  example  of  the 
constructive  measures  that  can  be 
taken  for  the  rehabilitation  of  a  vet¬ 
eran.  I  was  hurt  while  in  service. 
My  leg  w’as  operated  on  and  subse¬ 
quently  I  was  discharged  from  the 


army,  i  was  a  pretty  tougn  guy.  I 
taught  judo  to  the  MPs.  I  was  a 
boxing  coach  and  a  lifeguard. 
W^hen  I  came  back  from  service  I 
was  reappointed  as  a  playground 
director.  The  first  day  in  the  play¬ 
ground  I  picked  up  a  basketball 
and  tried  to  cut  away  from  a  bov 
who  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  medi¬ 
ocre  player.  I  wasn’t  able  to  do  it 
because  of  my  weak  underpinning. 
-As  I  tried  to  teach  other  sports  I 
realized  that  my  injury  prevented 
me  from  doing  the  kind  of  job  I 
had  done  previously;  it  was  difficult 
for  me  to  adjust  myself  to  the  new 
situation. 

I  was  frustrated.  I  no  longer  de¬ 
rived  the  same  satisfaction  from  my 
work.  However,  at  the  same  time  1 
realized  that  I  coidd  use  my  train¬ 
ing  in  the  army  and  previous  group 
work  experience  to  prepare  for  a 
related  profession,  pyschiatric  so¬ 
cial  work. 

I  think  the  Veterans  .Administra¬ 
tion  did  a  marvelous  job.  They 
got  me  through  in  a  couple  of  days 
—all  the  interviewing,  all  the  tests 
that  I  had  to  take  to  show  that  1 
was  adapted,  capable  of  carrying  on 
tiiat  type  of  work.  They  were  very 
sympathetic;  and  today  I  have  been 
aj)j)ro\ed  for  further  study  under 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  at  a  school  of  my  own  choos- 
ing. 

I  am  not  frustrated  any  longer.  1 
feel  confident.  I  feel  eager.  I  feel 
that  the  world  is  something  new  to 
me.  I  know  that  I  am  going  to  move 
on  and  I  know  that  many  of  the 
veterans  are  going  to  feel  the  same 
way  if  they  are  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  Chance  to  Try 

I  want  to  stress  that  point.  They 
must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do 
things  they  want.  Fhen,  if  they 
fail,  they  will  realize  that  it  is 
through  their  own  lack  of  ability. 
For  example,  almost  every  service¬ 
man  in  the  .Air  Corps  wants  to  be- 
(otiie  a  pilot.  I'hose  that  are  physi¬ 
cally  capable  are  given  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so.  However,  after 
rigorous  training  it  is  found  that 
some  have  not  the  necessary  (juali- 
fications  and  would  best  serve  their 
country  as  navigators  or  bombar- 
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PARACHUTES  into  PLOWSHARES 


Rayon  was  nevei'  meant  to  be  a  destructive 
force,  although  it  is  a  vital  part  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  machine.  Rightfully,  its  benefits  belong 
to  the  flourishing  days  of  peace. 

As  soon  as  possible,  the  military  applica¬ 
tions  of  rayon  will  he  turned 
to  peacetime  uses.  Methods  ^  ■ 

developed  to  meet  wartime  m  r'  ■  y 
specifications  point  to  new,  M  %  A 
expanded  vistas  for  the  in-  %  %  1 

dustry.  Rayon’s  military  per-  M 
formance  surely  bodes  well 


for  the  future,  promising  a  productive  co¬ 
operation  between  rayon  chemist,  textile 
manufacturer,  industrial  engineer  and  fash¬ 
ion  designer. 

In  a  broader  sense,  our  stable  economy 
has  one  of  its  bases  in  a  de- 
^  veloping  rayon  industry.  As 

^  \  employer  of  labor,  creator 

\”l  ^  \  of  capital,  booster  of  living 

IvLV)  \  standards,  the  future  of  ray- 
^  on  is  firmly  linked  with  the 
sound  state  of  the  country. 


TLBIZE  rayon  corporation  •  2  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y.  •  Acetate  and  f  'iscose  Rayon  Yarns  and  Fabrics 
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dicrs.  1  he  veteran  would  like  to 
know  that  similar  conditions  will 
prevail  in  civilian  life:  that  he  will 
Ik“  given  every  opportunity  to  rise 
as  high  as  his  ability  warrants. 

As  to  the  problem  of  tlK‘  psy¬ 
choneurotic,  we  should  recognize 
and  understand  the  various  factors 
involved  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
these  veterans,  so  that  we  may  help 
them  regain  their  useful  role  in  so¬ 
ciety. 

Out  of  15  million  men  w'ho  were 
examined  for  inductioti  prior  to 
June,  1944,  4,200,000  were  rejected. 
Out  of  that  number,  1,500,000  were 
rejected  because  of  psycboneurotic 
reasons.  The  rate  of  discharge  from 
service  for  psychiatric  reasotis  was 
somewhat  higher,  approximately 
44.0  per  cent.  In  other  words,  al¬ 
most  half  the  number  who  were  dis- 
(harged  because  of  disability  suf¬ 
fered  from  psychoneurosis. 

neurotic  is  not  someone  who  is 
i tisane.  He  is  a  persoti  whose  emo¬ 
tional  difficulties  have  been  aggra- 
\ated  by  the  vicissitudes  and  pres¬ 
sures  brought  oti  liy  army  life. 
E\ery  one  of  us  has  a  breaking 
point;  theie  are  soldiers  who  got 
alotig  well  in  civilian  life  yet  broke 
down  a  short  time  after  their  induc¬ 
tion;  others  served  a  year  or  two 
oserseas,  carried  out  their  duties 
well  and  suddenly  found  the  strain 
overwhelming. 

Skilled  Help  Needed 

If  we  recognize  these  factors  and 
give  these  men  the  guidance  and 
sitpervision  that  is  necessary,  the 
psychoneurotic  veteran  can  be 
helped  to  function  on  as  high  a 
level  as  he  did  previously.  I  think 
management  by  understanding  the 
tieeds  of  the  individual  veteran  can 
play  a  tremendous  role  in  this. 
( I'he  National  Committee  of  Ment¬ 
al  Hygiene  has  published  a  pam¬ 
phlet  by  a  doctor  experienced  in 
industry,  which  tells  how  manage¬ 
ment  can  understand  the  veteran. 

Whereas  some  of  these  men  can 
be  handled  by  an  understanding 
management,  others  need  special 
psychiatric  help.  .\t  the  present 
time  New  York  has  five  psychiatric 
clinics  for  veterans.  'I'hat  is  more 
than  any  other  city  in  the  country. 
Yet  those  clinics  can  only  handle  5 
per  c^nt  of  the  veterans  who  need 
help.  Some  areas  in  this  country 


cannot  handle  any,  and  these  veter¬ 
ans  are  not  helped  to  get  back  to 
their  former  level  of  adjustment.  If 
this  situation  is  not  remedied  im¬ 
mediately,  society  may  ultimately 
have  to  assume  complete  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  care. 

I  think  each  one  of  us  who  lives 
outside  of  New  York  should  plug 
for  these  clinical  facilities  for  veter¬ 
ans,  That  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
{X>rtant  things  we  can  do  today.  If 
we  had  only  one  psychiatrist  for 
every  100,000  population,  we  would 
need  approximately  1500  new  clin¬ 
ics,  and  that^would  still  not  Ik*  very 
much. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Mr. 
Fowler’s  address.  I'he  six  points  he 
outlined  for  your  project  in  improv¬ 
ing  personnel  management  were 
very  constructive.  Rtit  since  I  am 
interested  in  the  psychiatric  under¬ 


standing  of  people,  I  feel  that  one 
more  important  jMtint  might  be 
added  to  your  program. 

A  few*  years  ago  Macy’s  made  a 
survey  of  their  sales  force.  I'hey 
chose  50  of  their  best  salespeople 
and  50  who  had  the  lowest  sales. 
I'he  survey  revealed  that  their 
best  salespeople  were  those  who 
were  more  emotionally  stable;  that 
those  who  were  not  anxious,  who 
did  not  feel  insecure  in  their  jobs, 
sold  much  more  than  the  others. 
W'hy  not  add  a  professional  psychi¬ 
atric  worker  to  the  store’s  staff  to 
interview  people  whose  job  per¬ 
formance  is  unsatisfactory  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  factors  involved  in  their 
anxiety  and  insecurity?  I  am  sure 
we  coidd  build  the  emotional  level 
of  the  worker  to  a  point  where  he 
could  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
employer  and  himself  as  well. 


Report  from  the  Carpet  Industry 

By  Howard  P.  Hildreth, 

Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Inc. 


IF  ever  there  was  a  time  when  in¬ 
dustry  and  retailing  shotild  get 
together  and  keep  together,  it’s  right 
now.  The  problems  that  you  retail¬ 
ers  face  in  the  postwar  era  are  just 
as  gigantic  as  any  reconversion 
pr(>l)iems  that  confront  industry. 

I  believe  that  the  carpet  industry 
has  iKen  the  first  to  announce  a 
complete,  unified  postwar  plan  that 
is  directly  the  result  of  cooperation 
l)etvveen  the  industry  and  its  retail 
outlets. 

I’he  Institute  of  Carpet  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  .\merica,  Inc.,  appoint¬ 
ed  three  committees,  each  with  defi¬ 
nite  jobs  to  do.  Fach  committee 
liad  a  segment  of  the  postwar  job 
assigned  to  it.  One  committee 
worked  on  the  dissemitiation  of  in¬ 
dustry  information,  .\nother  com¬ 
mittee  investigated  projects  which 
had  been  suggested  to  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  a  postwar  program.  I'he 
third  committee  iKcame  the  steer¬ 
ing  committee  and  clearing  house 
to  make  final  recommendations  to 
the  industry. 

I  hey  asked  for  and  received  the 
fidl  cooperation  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  (ioods  Association,  and  the 
National  Retail  Furniture  Associ¬ 
ation. 

And  here’s  what  the  committees 
•  ante  up  with:  A  five  point  industry 
postwar  ])i<>gram  that  was  written 


jointly  l)v  industry  and  trade; 

Point  Otie  was  Retail  Sales  Train¬ 
ing.  Here  is  something  that  your 
l)uver  and  merchandise  manager 
ami  your  personnel  department  can 
really  use  to  advantage.  I'wo  na¬ 
tion-wide  surveys  conv  inced  us  that 
the  one  help  that  we  coidd  offer 
above  all  else  was  sales  training. 

The  Institute  of  Carpet  .Manufac- 
tmers  of  .\merica.  Inc.,  retained 
one  of  the  country’s  top  notch  sales 
training  organizations  to  write  two 
sales  training  courses.  I’he  first  is 
“How  to  Sell  Color  and  Design.’’ 
I'his  series  of  lessons  is  designed  not 
ottly  as  an  aid  to  floor  covering  sales¬ 
men  but  as  a  genuine  help  to  all 
home  furnishings  sales  personnel. 

I'he  second  series  is  a  course  on 
“How  to  Sell  More  Carpeting.” 
especially  designed  for  carpet  sales¬ 
men. 

Point  Two  in  out  program  is  the 
.Merchandising  Clinic  program.  In 
our  discussions  with  NRDCi.V  and 
NRF.\  and  with  individual  buyers 
and  merchandise  men  it  soon  Ite- 
camc  apparent  that  merchandising 
prol)lems  were  so  varied  atid  div  erse 
that  they  afloriletl  a  wide  field  for 
exploration. 

The  .Merchandising  Clinic  as  a 
ilev  ice  to  Itring  together  the  buyers 
ami  executives  in  a  given  geographi- 
lal  area,  was  suggested  and  prompt- 
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■Wtrs.  ol  Ivxtilc  >plt»'iiv'rs.  Oils,  Bmishw’s 

IS  .V  W  v-stmorvl.siui  >tr».»'ts  Rhil.i  '4  I’.i.  •  't.  C.»th.>riiiC' 


is  something  tKat  cannot  be  dcs* 
troycd  by  wbims  of  fashion.  DuraBeau 
finishes  c/o  impart  that  something  to  milady’s  hosiery  by  transforming 
the  fibres  into  a  dull/  satiny  smoothness  •  •  .  combining  allure  and 
desired  leg  art/  with  miles  more  wear. 

FINISHES  ARE  TAILORED 

TO  FIT  THE  FABRIC 
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jtly  adopted  by  the  Carjx-t  Institute,  that  need,  the  Institute  ot  Carpet  gestion  for  the  consideration  of  the 
the  NRDGA  and  the  NRFA.  The  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.,  has  XRDGA.  Inasmuch  as  the  retail- 
Clinics  will  be  scheduled  in  strate-  retained  a  top  notch  public  relations  ers  of  America  through  the  .\R  DC  A 
gic  metropolitan  centers  so  as  to  specialist  to  handle  this  phase  of  are  awakening  to  the  desirability  of 
have  the  best  possible  attendance  in  the  postwar  campaign.  We  believe  a  better  industry-retailer  (oopera- 
order  to  do  the  most  possible  gxMHl.  that  you  will  be  highly  gratified  tion,  would  it  not  lx*  in  accoicl  with 

with  the  approach  w’hich  will  be  that  program  to  offer  industrv  meiii- 
The  Color  Card  Program  taken  through  pidilic  relations  me-  bership  in  the  NRDGA?  This 

The  third  phase  of  our  planning  methods  to  reach  the  pub-  might  be  in  the  form  of  a  meinber- 

is  a  basic  color  card.  For  vears  wc.  compelling,  motivating  ship  to  be  held  by  an  industi  \  trade 
in  the  floor  covering  industry  have  stories,  pictures  and  editorial  mat-  association— such,  for  instance,  as 
Ixen  trying  to  publicize  one  of  the  meinbeiship  held  by  theC.arpet 

tlecorator’s  maxims — Ixgin  with  the  Now  I  would  like  to  make  a  siig-  Institute  of  .\merica. 
fl<K)r.  But  although  we  have 

preached  it,  it  has  been  little  more  RcDOlt  from  thc  FabllC  InduSttV 

than  lip  service.  How  could  we  ex-  i  ' 

|X(  t  to  sell  the  homemaker  on  the  By  Waldo  Grose, 

idea  of  beginning  her  decorating  Botany  Worsted  Mills 

scheme  on  the  floor  when  there  was 


tu)  attempt  made  by  manulacturers 
or  industries  to  cmirdinate  colors? 

A  color  committee  of  this  indus¬ 
try  went  to  work  and,  after  long 
and  careful  delilxration,  evolved  a 
card  of  nine  basic  colors.  That 
means  that  it  will  be  possible  to  co¬ 
ordinate  fltxir  covering  colors  with 
drapery  fabrics,  with  wall  paper, 
with  paint.  Our  color  committee 
did  its  work  well.  It  contacted  these 
allied  industries,  explained  the  ulti¬ 
mate  objective,  and  secured  the 
w'holehearted  ctxjperation  —  or  co¬ 
ordination— of  the  allied  industries. 

If  this  idea  is  properly  used  in 
)our  store— and  if  we  manufactur¬ 
ers  develop  it  properly— it  means 
that  you  can  do  coordinated  selling 
at  all  price  levels— not  merely  special 
color  promotion  at  a  puice  level 
which  might  be  abo\e  or  lielow 
your  average  trade. 

.Advertising  and  Publicity 

Point  F'our  of  our  program  is  ad¬ 
vertising.  .\  survey  made  in  janu- 
ary  indicated  that  ther^w^fl  proba¬ 
bly  be  from  two  to  thi^e  times  the 
amount  of  consumer  advertising  by 
individual  manufacturers  that  there 
has  been  in  the  past.  I  bis  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  any  one  or  two 
companies  will  be  doubling  or  trip¬ 
ling  their  appropriations.  It  does 
mean  that  some  of  the  smaller  com¬ 
panies  that  have  been  doing  little 
or  no  consumer  advertising  have  in¬ 
dicated  an  interest  in  using  some 
consumer  linage  after  the  war. 

Public  relations  development  is 
Point  F'ive.  The  facts  pointed  to  a 
need  for  better  public  relations  be¬ 
tween  this  industry  and  the  trade 
and  the  consumer.  To  help  meet 


The  transition  to  peace-time 
production  of  textiles  and 
peacetime  manufacture  and  sale  of 
garments  should  be— and  it  could 
he— simple  and  direct.  Instead,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  series  of  M-388  orders 
and  M.-VP,  it  will  be  extremely  com. 
plicated  and  it  may  seriously  affect 
employment  in  both  the  textile 
mills  and  the  fashion  industry. 

Unless  those  two  orders  blow  up 
in  the  faces  of  their  respective  agen¬ 
cies,  you  retailers  will  meet  a  revolt 
of  consumers.  You  will  be  left  sit¬ 
ting  with  shelves  full  of  war  babies 
of  which  you  are  thoroughly 
ashamed. 

The  woolen  and  worsted  indus¬ 
try  is  more  conscious  today  of  its 
responsibility  toward  you  and  your 
customers  than  ever  before.  Fhe 
majority  are  definitely  interested  in 
consumer  preference,  and  go  to 
considerable  length  to  keep  in  close 
touch  w  ith  this  important  factor. 

The  mills  are  interested  in  main¬ 
taining  and  improving  standards 
and  iinjiroving  service,  and  can  be 
counted  on  to  make  their  full  con¬ 
tribution  toward  building  a  sound 
apparel  industry  from  which  satis- 
factorv  retail  distribution  will  flow. 
But  mills  must  have  the  latitude  to 
supply  their  traditional  markets 
with  traditional  classic  fabrics, 
sought  more  today  than  ever  before, 
by  well  thought  out  fashion  fabrics. 

.\  few  individual  members  of 
vour  organization  have  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  show  the  agencies  bet¬ 
ter  ways  to  accomplish  their  jnir- 
poses.  But  it  is  with  considerable 
regret  that  my  associates  and  I  feel 
vou  have  not  made  use  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  you  could  wield 


in  Washington.  By  directing  your 
individual  pressure  from  every  state 
in  the  Union,  where  the  proprietors 
or  executives  of  the  stores  know, 
and  are  well  known  by,  probably 
every  congressman  and  senator  ,you 
would  have  utilized  your  power  to 
first  prevent,  and  then  alleviate, 
M-388  and  MAP,  which  have  such  a 
bearing  on  your  supplies  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  on  your  sales. 

One  of  your  memlxrs  in  his  an¬ 
nual  repMjrt  expressed  the  dubious 
outlook  with  restraint: 

“The  question  of  sales  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  current  year  dejxnds 
greatly  on  the  continued  availabili¬ 
ty  of  textile  products.  This  not  only 
includes  the  problem  of  vardage 
production  but  also  the  fabrication 
of  such  yardage  into  finished  prod¬ 
ucts.  These  industries  are  now  cop¬ 
ing  with  an  avalanche  of  orders  on 
production,  distribution  and  pric¬ 
ing  emanating  from  Washington  in 
recent  weeks,  the  effects  of  which 
have  been  to  paralyze  certain  seg¬ 
ments  of  these  industries  and  to 
cripple  others  severely. 

“The  orders  in  (juestion  appear 
to  be  unrcasonalile  and  unwork¬ 
able.  Being  completely  unrealistic 
in  their  concept  and  working  pt'O- 
visiotis.  they  will  defeat,  rather  than 
achiese.  their  declared  purposes  or 
objectives.  It  is  hoped  they  will  lie 
withdrawn  and  a  more  realistic  ap¬ 
proach  taken  to  the  problem,  but 
up  to  date  there  has  been  little  en¬ 
couragement  given  to  this  hope.” 

It  is  a  pity  that  due  to  the  stub¬ 
bornness  of  the  two  agencies  in¬ 
volved  we  must  go  through  jiro- 
gressive  steps  of  disintegration. 
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eoalina  had  to  lay  down  her  muff  and  parasol 
and  get  at  facts  through  earnest  debate  with 
the  sales  gentleman  in  the  store  of  the  / 880’ s. 
He  had  prices  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  but  were 
they  always  right? 


hand  written,  hand  attached  tickets  to  tickets  which  were  printed  but 
were  still  pinned  on  by  hand.  Consequently,  when  machine  printing 
and  machine  attaching  came  along,  the  Dennison  nameplate  was  to  be 
found  on  pinning  machines  used  in  the  marking  roomsof  leading  stores. 

Today,  at  Framingham,  engineers  of  the  Dennison  Marking 
Equipment  Division  have  plans  for  price  marking  short  cuts 
destined  to  increase  marking  room  efficiency  in  the  great  stores 
which  will  take  the  lead  in  the  selling  of  tomorrow. 


When  stores  looked  like  the  one  pictured  above,  facts  and  figures 
about  merchandise  were  conveyed  to  the  sales  people  by  word  of 
mouth.  Sometimes  customers  were  overcharged:  and  often  goods 
were  sold  at  a  loss.  So  retail  executives  sought  tags  and  tickets 
with  which  to  attach  price  and  other  pertinent  information  to  the 
Items  offered  for  sale. 

Dennison  worked  with  these  farsighted  merchandisers,  as  price  mark¬ 
ing  got  its  start  and  Dennison  has  been  identified  with  the  evolution  of 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


WELL-KNOWN 

DENNISON  POLICY 

Modernization  of  present 
equipment  to  bring  even 
higher  peaks  of  effective¬ 
ness  without  revolutionary 
change-overs. 


WELL-KNOWN 

DENNISON  FEATURES 

Straight  pin,  concealed 
point,  high  speed  operation, 
straight-in  trip,  completely 
mechanically  controlled 
visible  pin  delivery. 
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mendously  the  number  of  vehicles 
in  use,  while  gasoline  rationing  has 
cut  substantially  the  amount  of 
driving  for  each  vehicle. 

With  the  coming  of  peace  and 
the  changing  of  the  nation’s  auto¬ 
mobile  plants  back  to  civilian  pro¬ 
duction  we  will  get  a  AckkI  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  that  very  soon  will  carry  us 
beyond  any  existing  figures  of  traffic 
density.  This  will  happen  before 
we  have  time  to  build  superhigh¬ 
ways  between  cities  or  put  multi- 
leveled  streets  and  other  traffic  de¬ 
vices  into  our  cities.  Usually  streets 
and  highways  follow  traffic  prob¬ 
lems  instead  of  leading  them,  and 
that  seems  likely  to  be  true  for  a 
time  at  least  after  the  war. 

This  poses  a  mighty  big  problem, 
and  we  will  have  to  do  a  better  job 
than  we  have  ever  done,  and  do  it 
under  conditions  that  will  get  more 
and  more  difficult. 

Many  Improvements  Coming 

But  the  picture  isn’t  as  black  as 
it  might  seem.  We  will  have  help 
in  this  job  such  as  we  didn’t  dream 
of  before  the  war.  For  example,  as 
delivery  men  we’re  going  to  cjuit 
piloting  several  thousand  pounds  of 
scrap  iron  on  wheels  around  the 
streets  in  the  shape  of  a  vehicle. 
From  our  standpoint,  the  advances 
in  metallurgy  will  be  among  the 
most  important  things  to  co’me  out 
of  the  war.  For  example,  a  prewar 
automobile  engine  weighed  around 
four  pounds  to  the  horsepower, 
while  a  good  airplane  engine  weighs 
only  about  one  pound  to  the  horse¬ 
power.  Think  what  that  advance 
will  mean  under  the  hood  of  post¬ 
war  trucks  and  other  vehicles. 

New  skill  in  the  use  of  light  alhiv 
steels,  aluminum,  and  magnesium 
has  changed  completely  the  picture 
in  the  use  of  metals.  It  is  going  to 
be  possible  to  make  a  tremendous 
reduction  in  the  dead,  non-pay 
load  of  trucks.  In  addition  to  light¬ 
ening  up,  these  new  metals  show  a 
good  record  of  freedom  from  fail¬ 
ure  and  fatigue  by  comparison  with 
old  style  ferrous  metals  which  made 
up  most  of  our  prewar  vehicles. 
They  are  in  themselves  an  import¬ 
ant  safety  factor. 

Now  let’s  take  a  look  at  some  con¬ 
trol  aids.  We  do  not  know  much 


about  the  details  of  wartime  radar. 
We  do  know,  though,  that  a  device 
which  can  train  a  Ifi-inch  naval 
gun,  at  midnight,  on  a  battleship 
15  or  20  miles  away,  right  down  to 
a  gnat’s  hair,  and  blow  it  out  of 
the  water,  can  also  l)e  used  to  direct 
and  control  the  How  of  traffic.  We 
know  that  the  military  walkie-talkie 
wireless  telephone  can  be  used  to 
keep  in  constant  touch  with  heatl- 
ijuarters  so  that  a  driver  knows 
every  minute  what  is  needed  and  a 
Heet  dispatcher  knows  exactly  where 
every  one  of  his  units  is  and  what 
it’s  doing. 

We  know  that  the  old-fashioned 
gearshift  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  In 
C^hicago  big,  double-decked  buses 
have  operated  many  millions  of 
street  miles  with  automatic  gear¬ 
shifts  installed  l>efore  the  war.  We 
know  that  the  same  principles  will 
be  used  in  building  postwar  vehicles 
ol  almost  any  weight.  Ihat  will 
make  handling  verv  imuh  easier 
and  cjuicker.  , 

L<M)king  at  the  credit  side  of  post¬ 
war  saletv.  we  know  that  very 
quickly  alter  the  war  superhighways 
and  multileveled  streets  will  be  un¬ 
der  construction.  Frucks  will  carry 
much  less  dead  weight  than  they 
did  before  the  war.  We  will  see 
much  greater  Hexibility  in  a  vehi¬ 
cle’s  performance  in  starting,  stop¬ 
ping  and  maneuvering. 

We  will  see  drivers  relieved  of 


(hat  its  j«)b  is  not  done,  and  for  its 
men  anti  women  who  have  been 
tv  tour  or  five  years  the  store  is 
in>  ituting  special  training  courses 
to  allow  the  former  employees  to 
make  up  what  they  have  lost  in 
their  business  careers  through  serv¬ 
ing  their  country.  Most  important 
is  the  realization  that  the  job  is 
not  now  considered  finished  and 
will  not  be  until  the  380  former 
employees,  the  newly  hired  veterans, 
and  the  physically  handicapped 
are  not  only  valuable  employees 
but  also  worthwhile  citizens  of  the 
community,  state  and  nation. 

If  such  cooperation  between 
federal,  state  and  local  agencies. 


the  physical  strain  of  shifting  gears. 
We  will  see  the  use  ol  plastics  for 
improving  visibility  in  a  cab.  We 
will  see  better  steering  gears,  j>er- 
haps  with  booster  units,  which  will 
remove  most  of  the  strain  of  wheel¬ 
ing  the  big  boys  artnnul  die  corner. 
There  will  be  lietter  |i<»wer  braking, 
dependable  and  safe. 

We  will  see  uninterrupted  tom- 
munication  with  dispatchers  and 
headcpiarters;  and  far  better  light¬ 
ing  at  night,  with  electronic  devices 
to  warn  a  driver  of  approat  hing  ob¬ 
jects  and  perhaps  take  ctuurol  of 
the  vehicle  out  of  his  hands  if  he 
does  not  act  accordingly. 

So,  any  way  we  look  at  it  we’ve 
got  some  interesting  days  ahead. 
There  svill  be  problems  to  fare,  big¬ 
ger  ones  than  ever.  Freight  traffic 
in  the  air  will  certainly  mean  that 
ground  schedules  will  have  to  be 
speeded  up  to  meet  competition. 
-Vnd  there  will  be  a  volume  of 
pleasure  and  commercial  traffic  on 
streets  and  intercity  highways  un¬ 
precedented  in  history. 

Out  of  all  this  there  comes  one 
Ijig  point:  there's  a  job  (»f  safety 
and  performance  ahead  of  us  such 
as  none  of  us  has  dreamed  of  before. 
Will  we  tackle  it?  Well,  of  course 
we  will!  We’ve  analyzed,  met  and 
licked  the  worst  problem  a  wartime 
picture  could  present.  We’re  ready 
for  anything  the  postwar  world  can 
give  in  the  way  ol  problems.  It  just 
means  that  maybe  we  ll  all  have  to 
work  a  little  harder,  aiul,  above  all, 
keep  our  minds  open. 


between  industry,  business  and 
labor,  between  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  various  types,  between  the 
various  veterans’  organizations  and 
social  agencies,  between  the  Red 
Cross  and  other  humanitarian  or¬ 
ganizations  can  be  obtained 
throughout  the  country  as  it  has 
been  in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
then  the  phrase  veteran  problem 
can  be  eliminated  from  the  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  a  worthwhile  goal. 
“It  is  the  least  we  can  do,”  as  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Fox  Auerbach  said,  “for 
the  men  who  have  made  and  are 
making  it  possible  for  us  to  have 
continued  in  an  almost  normal  way 
of  living.” 


G.  Fox  Prepares  for  the  Veteran 

(Continued  from  page  29) 
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Manufacturers  Predict  No  Easing 
of  Corset  Shortage  This  Year 

.  .  .  Dearth  of  cotton  yarns,  complicated  by  M-388,  and  scarcity  of 
skilled  labor  are  responsible,  and  are  expected  to  continue  into  1946. 


AM’FACTURERS  see  no 
hope  for  an  iinpniveinent  in 
corset  prcKiiKtion  and  deliv¬ 
eries  this  fall.  On  the  otlier  liand 
the  leaders  in  the  industry  do  luu 
siip|H)rt  tratfe  talk  that  manufactur¬ 
ers  will  go  out  of  business  if  more 
\arns  and  manpcnver  arc  ncu  allo¬ 
cated  to  them,  riiey  consider  it 
highly  utilikely  that  any  widespread 
inoveniettt  of  this  kind  will  take 
place,  riiev  do  not  minimi/e  the 
prcHiit  shortages  nor  the  very  seri¬ 
ous  prospects  for  fall,  but  they  be- 
liecethat  the  government  will  come 
ihiough  with  whatever  Is  necessary 
to  keep  a  moderate  amount  of 
wheels  turning.  .And  they  say  they 
will  hang  on  and  keep  their  organi¬ 
zations  together  “to  the  last  thread.” 

Heavy  Garments  Scarcest 

The  most  difficult  garments  to 
piodticc  at  the  moment  seem  to  be 
those  for  the  larger  woman.  Due  to 
material  shortages,  regulation  of 
prices  and  lack  of  strong  and  dura¬ 
ble  findings,  garments  for  the  larger 
woman,  particularly  all-in-ones  and 
long  line  brassieres,  are  hard  to  ob¬ 
tain.  Built-up  shoulders  are  prac- 
I  it  ally  non-existent.  Buyers  say  they 
are  receiving  more  bandeaux  than 
•hey  need.  It  is  also  reported  that 
manufacturers  who  never  made 
garter  fielts  to  any  extent  are  now 
making  them  in  quantity  iK-cause 
an  average  price  must  fie  main¬ 
tained  in  their  lines.  It  is  to  be 
deeply  regretted  that  women  who 
most  need  full  support  are  the  ones 
who  are  not  getting  it.  On  the  other 


hand,  a  manufacturer  in  the  junior 
field  offers  the  opinion  that  this 
scftion  of  the  department  is  the 
most  seriously  hit,  due  to  its  in- 
afiility  to  meet  the  demand  for  two- 
way  stretch  garments. 

In  a  survey  conducted  fiy  The 
Btu.i.ETiN,  one  of  tlie  country’s  lead, 
ing  manufacturers  gave  this  sum- 
marv  of  the  prcKluction  situation: 

“First,  iftere  is  an  actual  shortage 
of  skilled  and  trained  labor,  fiecause 
so  many  corset  operators  were 
drawn  olf  to  war  work  and  there 
has  not  been  as  yet  much  training 
ol  new  war  workers. 

“  There  is  a  severe  sfiortage  of 
materials,  although  I  lielieve  there 
are  actually  more  materials  avail- 
able  than  there  is  lafxir  to  fashion 
them  skillfully.  We  are  not  yet  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  nylon  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  cif  cloths  especially  adapted 
to  corsets  and  lirassieres.  Rayon  is 
scarce  and  cotton  is  even  more 
scarce.  The  shortage  of  elastic 
faliric  now  is  due  to  shortage  of 
cotton  yarns  rather  than  to  short¬ 
age  of  suitafile  synthetic  rubber. 

“I'he  governmental  orders  from 
iKiih  WPB  and  OP.A  arc  creating 
additional  confusion  and  contribu¬ 
ting  actively  to  cutting  down  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  corset  and  firassiere 
industry.  .Manufacturers  are  un¬ 
certain  not  only  as  to  whether  they 
can  get  materials,  but  whether  they 
can  make  any  money  manufactur- 
itig  them  if  they  can  get  them.  .As 
a  direct  result  of  governmental 
rc-gulations,  the  total  volume  of  cor¬ 
sets  and  brassieres  that  will  fie  dis- 


trifiutecf  fiy  the  manufacturers  to 
the  retailers  iu  the  third  and  fourth 
cpiarters  of  this  year  will  probably 
be  ccmsideralily  less  titan  last  year. 

“  The  demand  on  retailers  is  ex- 
bausting  their  stocks,  and  since  they 
canttot  replenish  them  as  fully  as 
formerly,  retail  sales  are  bound  to 
fall  off  during  the  next  six  months 
unless  governmental  restrictions 
are  modified. 

“It  is  practically  impossifile  l<ir 
the  ccirset  and  firassiere  industry  to 
firing  out  new  designs  to  meet  the 
demand,  fiecause  there  is  no  assur¬ 
ance  of  getting  the  special  materials 
that  are  needed  to  produce  these 
new  articles.  .All  the  manufacturer 
can  do,  for  the  most  part,  is  try  as 
well  as  he  can  to  produce  an  article 
like  the  one  he  made  before.” 

Improvement  Likely  in  1946 

Here  is  a  report  from  a  top 
maker  of  stout  garments: 

“It  is  my  jiersonal  belief  that  the 
corsc-t  industry  is  entering  now  into 
the  worst  ancl  most  serious  jieriod 
we  ha\e  ever  faced.  First,  cotton 
goods  of  all  descriptions  are  be- 
cciming  scarce.  The  government 
demands  for  the  third  quarter  of 
194.0  base  fieen  so  great  that  the 
amoitnt  of  looms  working  on  civi¬ 
lian  supplies  is  the  smallest  ever. 
Labor  in  the  industry  is  at  its  lowest 
{xiifit.  No  factory  in  the  corset  in¬ 
dustry,  1  fxdieve,  has  sufficient  lalxir 
today  and  as  we  go  into  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  with  operators  taking 
summer  vacations,  there  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  1k‘  a  further  serious  drop 
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•  •  •  •  advise  your  eustomers 
to  treasure  them  with  LUX 


daintiness,  advise  frequent  Luxing.  Lux  is 
so  mild  and  gentle  it’s  safe  for  anything 
safe  in  water.  Satisfied  customers  pay  you 
dividends  in  goodwill,  cut  down  returns. 


[irdles,  foundations  and  brassieres 
I  ever  deserve  gentle  care.  Luxing 
ir  vital  elasticity — helps  retain 
linging  fit,  prolongs  wear.  For 
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Corset  Department  Kept  Its  Top  Profit  Position  in  1944 


IN  spite  ot  all  tlie  sliortage  and  substitute 
problems  the  corset  department  bad  to  meet 
in  1944,  it  easily  maintained  its  leadership  as 
the  store’s  leading  profit-maker.  The  Depart¬ 
mental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results 
for  1944,  published  this  week  by  tlie  Con¬ 
trollers’  Camgress,  shows  that  the  nation-wide 
average  of  net  profit  for  the  department  was 
20.5  per  cent.  This  is  an  increase  of  2.5  per 
cent  over  the  1945  figure.  ResjX)nsible  for 
the  increase  was  a  drop  in  operating  expense 
of  2.0  per  cent,  slightly  offset  by  a  decrease  in 
gross  margin  of  .1  per  cent.  On  the  net  profit 
score  the  department  is  a  full  2  per  cent  ahead 
of  its  nearest  competitor,  the  Laces,  Trim¬ 
mings  and  Riblxms  department.  It  is  9.1  per 
cent  above  the  total-store  figure  of  11.4. 

The  department  had  a  dollar  sales  increase 
of  24  per  cent  o\’er  1945.  In  this  category  its 
performance  was  exceetfed  by  only  four  other 
departments  in  a  total  of  79  analyzed.  Com¬ 
pared  with  1959.  its  sales  were  up  87  per  cent. 


The  Corsets  and  Brassieres  departimnt 
ranks  third  in  the  store  on  gross  margin  pc-r- 
formance.  Its  gross  margin  for  1944,  >1  pt-i 
cent  less  than  the  1945  figure,  was  45.(i  per 
cent.  This  compares  with  a  total-store  gross 
margin  of  58.9  per  cent. 

In  operating  expense,  too,  the  departmeiu 
ranks  among  the  store’s  best,  its  figure  of  25.1 
per  cent  being  well  below  store  average  of  27.5. 

I'aken  on  an  all-year  basis,  tbe  department 
was  able  to  maintain  an  average  inventoi  v  ol 
91  per  cent  of  1945’s.  It  probably  cannot  hope 
to  repeat  that  performance  in  1945.  Its  end- 
of-the-year  inventory  as  1944  closed  had  de¬ 
creased  to  87  per  cent  of  the  1945  figure.  It  is 
likely  that  in  1945  the  department’s  total  sales 
and  expense  rate  will  suffer  as  the  inventorv 
performance  continues  to  dedine.  But  the 
most  pessimistic  department  manager  has 
little  fear  that  ('.orsets  and  Brassieres  will  re¬ 
linquish  their  jwsition  as  leader  in  the  profit 
per  cent  to  .sales  category. 


in  all  corset  production.  I  would 
uoi  be  surprised  it  production  lell 
olf  during  July  and  .\ugust  u|)  to 
10  or  50  per  cent  of  wliat  it  has  been 
in  recent  months. 

“The  corset  manufadureis  at  tlie 
beginning  of  1945  had  a  certain 
amount  of  carry-over  ol  pieie  goods 
fiom  1944.  With  the  scartity  of 
falnics  today,  these  stocks  are 
dwindling  rapidly.  Uttles’s  the  cot¬ 
ton  situation  eases  up  before  the 
close  of  1945,  manufacturers  may 
be  forced  to  curtail  production  con¬ 
siderably. 

“The  picture  for  194(>  appears 
somewhat  better.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  government,  once  they 
build  up  a  surplus  to  take  care  of 
the  armed  forces  in  the  Pacific  area, 
will  begin  curtailing  the  placing  of 
•oi  ders  with  cotton  mills.  W'e  sfioidd 
all  see  a  Ittosening  up  of  cotton 
g(HKls  beginning  with  the  second 
(piarter  of  194(').  I  don't  meatt  to 
tonvey  the  thought  that  we  will  see 
a  vast  improvement  immediately, 
but  there  should  be  a  steady  fimseu- 
iug  up  of  cotton  goods  .so  that  civi¬ 
lian  industry  can  keep  on  receiving 
more  quantities  of  the  required 
labrics.  Government  reduction  of 
oiders  means  of  course  tliai  the 
labor  situation  among  the  mills 
should  ease  as  well. 


“In  summing  up.  we  cannot  finik 
lot  ward  to  the  balance  of  1945  with 
any  optimism  as  regards  getting 
any  (piantities  of  corsets.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  production  will  be  oil 
.It  least  10  to  25  per  cent  for  the 
balance  of  the  year.  In  1940.  fiow- 
i;\er,  we  can  kmk  forward  with  a 
little  more  optimism.  I  believe  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  second  quarter 
Ave  Avill  have  a  steady  and  slow  im¬ 
provement  in  production  and  de¬ 
liveries.” 

The  Junior  Field  Reports 

From  a  leading  manufacturer  in 
the  junior  garment  field  comes  this 
statement: 

“I  do  not  look  for  any  immediate 
improvement  in  the  corset  situation, 
and  I  (piestion  whether  it  will  im- 
|)rove  very  much  before  the  first  of 
the  coming  year.  .Such  materials  as 
ate  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
loundatiou  garments  are  not  avail¬ 
able  in  sufficient  quantities  to  per¬ 
mit  of  increasing  production,  or  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  of  even  maintain¬ 
ing  the  volume  that  was  being  pro¬ 
duced  six  months  ago. 

“The  rayon  and  cotton  yarns 
necessary  U)  produce  the  tvpe  of 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  foundation  garments  are  practi¬ 


cally  all  being  tcmsumed  by  army 
recpiirements,  leaving  very  little  for 
production  of  civilian  inert fiandise. 
.Most  ol  the  goods  now  being  mami- 
lactured  are  from  supplies  ol  mate- 
lials  that  the  corset  uiauulacturer 
has  had  on  hand  or  secured  |)rior 
to  the  issuance  of  .\I-.588.  This 
M-588.  in  my  opinion,  has  had  more 
to  tlo  with  our  inability  to  secure 
the  necessary  materials  than  any- 
tiling  else  with  which  we  have  had 
to  contentl  since  the  freezing  of 
mbber  yarns  the  early  part  of  1942. 

“.Although  there  is  an  ample  sup- 
plv  of  the  bare  synthetic  rubber 
yarns  available,  the  cotton  yarns 
necessary  to  co\er  these  bare  rub¬ 
ber  cores  are  so  difficult  to  obtain, 
particularly  in  the  counts  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  secure  any  substantial 
cpiantity  to  enable  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  carry  on  a  program  that 
will  insure  substantial  cpiantities  of 
knit  two-way  stretch  garments  for 
the  trade.  T  he  allotments  are  small 
and  are  coming  in  very  slowly  so 
that  it  is  verv  difficult  to  schedule 
allotments  of  merchandise  more 
than  a  couple  of  months  in  adsance 
of  their  receipt. 

“While  there  is  a  terrific  shortage 
of  all  types  of  foundation  garments, 
(Cou tinned  on  page  64) 
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•  ••an  Organization 
devoted  to  the  interests 
of  Corset  Retailing 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  FORMFIT  COMPANY  •  CHICAGO  AND  NEW  YORK 


A  FACT-FINDING  INSTITUTE 

for  the  €k»rset  RetaUer 


A  prominent  independent 
research  organization,  with  the 
cooperation  of  some  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  leading  stores,  recently 
completed  a  great  post-war 
study  in  corset  retailing.  This 
study  has  unearthed  such  val¬ 
uable  information  that  the 
cooperating  stores  have  enthu¬ 
siastically  expressed  themselves 
to  the  program’s  sponsor — the 
Formfit  Company — as  believ¬ 
ing  that  continued  fact-finding 
of  this  nature  would  be  of  im¬ 
measurable  help  to  them  in 
advancing  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment  to  an  even  greater  profit 
and  service  leadership  than  it 
enjoys  today.  • 

In  answer  to  this  expressed 
desire  on  the  part  of  America’s 
Retailers,  and  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  what  helps  the 
retailer  must  inevitably  help 
the  manufacturer,  THE 
FORMFIT  INSTITUTE 
HAS  BEEN  ESTABLISHED 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  gathering  and  dissemi¬ 
nating  all  facts  upon  which  the 
retailer  can  build  a  more  prof¬ 
itable  operation. 


Umder  direction  of 
independent  expert 

The  Formfit  Institute  will  have 
its  headquarters  in  New  York 
City  and  will  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Rus¬ 
sell  W.  Allen  Company,  located 
in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Building  at  166  West  32nd 
Street. 

The  Russell  W.  Allen  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  America’s  most 
highly  regarded  consulting  or¬ 
ganizations,  has  specialized  for 
fifteen  years  in  the  field  of  retail 
merchandising  and  selling.  Its 
remarkable  past  performance 
and  its  integrity  in  dealing  with 
sources  of  information  have 
earned  for  this  company  the 
confidence  of  America’s  lead¬ 
ing  merchants.  The  Allen  Com¬ 
pany  operates  on  the  principles 
of  science  and  will  apply  this 
technique  in  its  conduct  of  the 
institute’s  activities.  It  comes 
to  its  task  with  no  preconceived 
ideas.  It  goes  to  basic  sources, 
digs  out  the  facts,  and  from  these 
facts  develops,  together  with 
the  merchandising  executives  and 
department  heads  of  the  cooperating 


stores^  principles  which  work 

I 

every  time  to  increase  retailing 
efficiency.  It  is  your  guarantee 
that  it  has  the  ability  to  de¬ 
termine,  through  testing,  the 
best  methods  of  applying  these 
principles  in  your  store. 

An  organization  of  such  cali¬ 
bre  is  at  once  your  assurance 
of  the  quality  of  its  fact-finding 
service  and  the  strict  impartial¬ 
ity  of  its  recommendations.  It 
is  your  guarantee  that  its  find¬ 
ings  will  apply  not  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  brand  of  corset,  but  to 
all  brands.  It  is  your  guarantee 
of  better  sales  through  better 
facts. 

iVo  fee  required  for 
membership 

Membership  in  The  Formfit 
Institute  involves  no  fee  what¬ 
ever,  but  only  your  well-con¬ 
sidered  agreement  to  cooperate 
by  furnishing  full  and  complete 
confidential  data,  and  your 
willingness  to  test  new  plans  of 
selling,  stocking,  servicing  and 
general  operation  of  a  corset 
department  .  .  .  when  asked  to 
do  so.  All  data  submitted  will  be 
sent  directly  to  the  Institute 
where  the  Russell  W.  Allen 
Co.  will  code  them  so  that  the 


identity  of  cooperating  stores 
will  not  be  revealed. 

9 

What  you  get  as  a  member 
of  the  Mnstitute 

As  a  member  of  The  Formfit 
Institute,  you  will  be  entitled 
to  all  general  reports,  charts 
and  analyses,  applying  to  stores 
in  your  sales-volume  bracket. 
Moreoever,  you  will  be  en¬ 
titled,  whenever  feasible,  to 
special  interpretations  of  the 
principles  as  they  apply  to  your 
particular  problem.  The  first 
of  the  findings  of  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  studies  will  be  released 
to  members  within  thirty  days. 
This  series  of  bulletins  will 
cover  such  subjects  as; 

BULLETIN  1)  General  Infor¬ 
mation  on  Department 

BULLETIN  2)  Planning 
Guide  and  Check  List  for 
the  Most  Efficient  Loca¬ 
tion,  Layout  and  Fixtures. 

BULLETIN  3)  Related  Selling 

BULLETIN  4)  Returns 

(These  first  findings  apply 
only  to  conditions  in  stores 
doing  a  volume  of  $5,000,000 
or  over  annually). 


Other  timdimgm  moom 
araitabte 

Plans  of  The  Formfit  Institute 
call  for  similar  studies  to  be 
made  for  and  with  specialty 
stores,  smaller  department 
stores  and  dry-goods  stores. 
These  studies  will  be  made 
with  the  cooperation  of  Insti¬ 
tute  members  representative  of 
these  groups.  When  finished, 
they  will  be  immediately  avail¬ 
able  to  Institute  members. 

Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  more  than  a  brief  outline 
of  the  scope  of  this  Institute  in 
this  space.  To  learn  all  the  facts, 
and  to  receive  application  for 
membership  in  The  Formfit 
Institute,  address  a  letter  to  The 
Formfit  Institute,  166  West 
32nd  Street,  New  York,  New 
York.  Full  details  will  be  sent 
promptly  to  any  accredited 
store  executive. 


Important!  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  membership  in 
The  Formfit  Institute  is  not 
limited  to  Formfit  customers. 
It  is  open  to  any  and  all  mer¬ 
chants  sincerely  interested  in 
better  facts  for  better  selling.  This 
is  the  credo  of  The  Institute. 

Special  thanks  are  herewith 
extended  to  the  following  stores 
and  to  the  many  others  whose 
patient  cooperation  and  gener¬ 
ous  assistance  in  the  collection 
and  interpretation  of  data  have 
resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  The  Formfit  Institute. 


Gimbel  Bros . Pittsburgh 

Joseph  Horne  Co . Pittsburgh 

Frank  &  Seder . Pittsburgh 

Ed.  Schuster  &  Co . Milwaukee 

C.  E.  Chappell  &  Sons.  .  .  .Syracuse 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. .  .  .  Chicago 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller.  ..... .St.  Louis 

Jonasson’s . Pittsburgh 


W.  Wyckoff  &  Sons,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


All  merehants  and  store  executives  who  agree  that  Better 
Faete  mean  Better  Saie»,  are  Invited  to  write  at  once  for  fur¬ 
ther  details  eoueerning  objectives  of  The  Formfit  Institute  and 
procedure  necessary  for  becoming  a  cooperating  member. 


THE  FORMFIT  INSTITUTE 
1«6  West  33nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Postwar  Corset  Merchandising 

.  .  .  When  unrestricted  production  is  resumed, 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  merchandise  will 
surpass  pre-war’s.  Store  service,  too,  must  excel. 

By  Pearl  Berry 


Perhaps  ihis  isn’t  the  time  to 
distiiss  postwar  selling.  Many 
corset  people  think  so,  and 
their  reason  is  that  they  have  all 
the\  can  do  to  handle  the  much 
more  pressing  piohieins  «»1  wartime 
telling.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  who  ha\e  such  grandiose 
plans  for  the  future  that  we  gasp. 

In  an\  case,  l)leak  as  the  immedi¬ 
ate  pros|x(t  may  IcKtk,  the  day  of 
full  and  normal  prodncticm  draws 
(loser,  (iorset  mamdacturcTs,  an¬ 
swering  a  cpiestionnaire  sent  them 
l)v  rnr  Bri.t.F.riN,  say  they  arc  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  normal  deliveries 
within  six  months  after  recei\ing 
the  necessarv  materials.  This  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  needed  labor  will 
l)e  available.  None  mentitmed  ma¬ 
chinery  replacement  as  a  delaying 
element,  though  we  are  aware  that 
replacements  will  be  needed  on 
many  machines  which  ha\e  been 
doing  duration  duty  on  war  con¬ 
tracts  as  well  as  on  foundation  gar¬ 
ments.  While  most  war  contracts 
accepted  by  corset  manulacturers 
were  executed  on  their  regular 
ec^uipment,  it  would  seem  that 
sooner  or  later  new  and  improved 
machinery  will  Ire  installed  which 
will  accelerate  production. 

Nylon  in  .\11  Types 

rhere  was  an  indication  that 
manufacturers  would  like  to  use 
more  nylon  in  jrostwar  production. 
•Asked  if  nylon  would  be  used  for 
style  garments,  manufacturers  said 
that  while  this  was  true  it  was 
also  expected  that  the  strength  of 
the  material  woidcl  be  a  factor  in 
the  prcHluction  of  strong  garments 
in  the  utility  class,  or  what  is  known 
as  bread-and-butter  nundters.  .At 
any  rate,  nylon  is  apparently  a 
much-wantecl  material  for  founda¬ 
tion  garments  of  all  types. 

When  manulacturers'  plans  for 
the  luiure  are  complete  and  trans¬ 


lated  into  stock  on  our  shelves,  we 
shall  unc|uestionably  fiticl  that  we 
have  merchandise  of  tremendous 
consumer  appeal.  I  his  will  lx-  part¬ 
ly  because  of  the  long-continued 
scarcities;  but  also  because  of  war- 
developed  improvemetits  in  yarns 
and  fabrics  and  manufacturers’  re¬ 
search  in  new  constructions. 

Wartime  Lessons 

Will  the  corset  department  be 
|>rcparecl  to  handle  this  merchan¬ 
dise  better  than  corsets  have  ever 
been  handled  before?  It’s  a  tall 
order,  for  the  corset  department  has 
been  out  in  front  for  many  years. 
Some  buyers  are  ccjnlident  they  can 
push  it  even  further  ahead.  They 
have  been  willing  to  learn,  and 
they  have  learned.  Wartime  experi¬ 
ence  has  given  them  new  ideas  on 
stcxkkeeping  and  on  the  use  of  new 
department  “talent.”  .And  they 
have  not  forgotten  that  in  the  past 
sersice  was  the  secret  of  the  corset 
dejjartment’s  success.  I’hey  are  not 
onlv  determined  to  return  to  pre¬ 
war  standards  of  service— they  have 
act|uirecl  many  ideas  during  war¬ 
time  lor  its  improvement. 

Such  buyers— and  they  rate  among 
our  most  successful  department  ex¬ 
ecutives— deplore  the  talk  of  some 
store  heads  that  service  will  not  be 
resumed  in  a  postwar  world.  Serv¬ 
ice,  they  say,  is  the  life  blcxxl  of 
a  corset  department. 

Cx)rset  departments  of  like  calibre 
in  the  same  trading  area  do  licit 
compete  on  price,  and  they  have 
much  the  same  merchandise  to 
offer.  The  competitive  effort  must 
go  into  service;  and  one  way  of  de¬ 
fining  service  in  the  department 
store  is  to  call  it  a  way  of  making 
the  customer  feel  she  is  important. 
One  of  the  rules  for  doing  this,  as 
laid  clown  by  e.xperienced  busers,  is 
to  be  on  the  selling  flcxir  as  a  host¬ 
ess.  Don’t,  they  advise,  stick  vour- 


self  awa\  in  a  secluded  office  where 
the  pidse  «»f  c  ustomer  demand  comes 
secondhand  through  want  slips 
made  out  by  salespeople.  Be  a  part 
of  vour  department;  meet  the  cus¬ 
tomers;  and  forget  about  being  the 
“top  kick”.  Sitting  at  a  desk  poring 
over  figures  ckx'sn’t  make  a  success¬ 
ful  career  as  a  department  manager. 

.As  far  as  new  sersices  of  the 
future  are  concerned,  one  buyer 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  she 
could  have  the  space  she’d  go  in  lor 
|X)sture  training  so  heavily  that  it 
would  even  include  swimming  in¬ 
struction— the  dry  land  type  of  in¬ 
struction,  naturally!  She,  of  course, 
is  a  real  jxisture  enthusiast.  Na¬ 
tional  Posture  Week  has  deeply  in¬ 
fluenced  the  thinking  of  many  pro- 
gressice  buyers. 

.\  laMuite  postwar  plan  among 
nianv  luivers  is  a  custom  service 
on  bras.  Some  departments  have 
clone  very  well  with  this,  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  lightly  taken  on.  Well 
handled,  as  a  scientific  service,  it 
can  be  a  success  beyond  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  average  store.  Badly 
handled,  it  can  harm  both  the  de¬ 
partment  and  the  store. 

Value  of  Brand  Names 

Brand  names  count  heavily  in 
fxistwar  plans.  Buyers  have  found 
women  more  brand-conscious  than 
e\er  when  laced  with  wartime  short¬ 
ages  and  substitutions.  I'hey  have 
apparently  felt  that  if  a  manufac¬ 
turer  jnit  his  name  on  an  article  he 
staked  his  reputation  on  it,  and 
that  in  such  an  article  they  would 
get  the  lx*st  \alue  jx>ssible  imcler 
the  circumstances.  I  he  customer’s 
instinct  was  right,  say  the  buyers. 
C!orset  firms  base  spent  years  and 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  building 
their  names  lor  good  merchandise. 
•Atul  they  did  not  sell  one  store  in 
a  city;  they  sold  retailers  in  the 
same  street,  with  the  same  type  of 
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Ads  Tuned  to  the  Times 


The  axiom  that  brand  prestige  backed  by  store  prestige  is  an  unbeatable 
combination  is  here  smartly  upheld  in  a  recent  May  Co.  advertisement. 
At  a  time  when  no  department's  stock  is  complete  in  all  brands  and  sizes, 
it  is  wise  to  remind  customers  that  if  a  need  cannot  be  satisfied  in  one  line 
the  store  has  other  suggestions  to  offer  from  eqtuilly  reliable  manufacturers. 


Fitting  service  was  never  more  important.  This  ad  combines  promotion 
with  sugar-coated  education.  The  only  certain  way  of  cutting  down  returns 
is  to  train  customers  in  the  necessity  of  trying  on  and  fitting  before  they 
buy.  The  fitting  is  the  department’s  opportunity,  too,  to  build  good  will 
for  the  future.  Explanations  of  the  nature  of  current  manufacturing  prob¬ 
lems  can  be  given  and  received  more  intelligently  in  the  fitting  room. 


custoiner  and  ilie  same  prui  lines. 
I'he  product  had  to  be  fi;<K'd.  and 
inanidarturers  had  to  lx-  sure  the 
stores  gave  good  service  in  litting, 
alteration  and  salesmanship.  \ut 
the  least  service  rendered  the  stores 
by  manufacturers  was  in  promotion. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  manv  buyers 
that  the  future  corset  depaitment 
will  consider  brand  names  ot  great 
importance  and  svill  build  mer¬ 
chandising  around  them  even  more 
than  in  the  past.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  it  takes  at  least  fi\e  years 
to  build  a  brand  name.  However, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  nesv  business 
will  not  be  too  discouraged  by  the 
long  periotl  of  development  re¬ 
quired.  It  is  keen  competition  that 
has  given  our  market  its  greatest 
impetus. 

Tomorrow’s  Fitters 

One  question  no  one  seems  to  be 
ready  svith  an  answer  to  is  how  and 
yvhere  is  the  industry  to  get  good 
corset  fitters  when  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  is  over.  Few  are  the  buyers 
who  say  they  are  satisfied  with  the 
girls  they  have  now.  .Some  buyers 
say  they  prefer  to  train  their  own 
girls  if  they  can  get  gtKxl  material 
to  yvork  with.  Some  say  schtnils  do 
an  irreparable  damage  in  giving  a 
girl  a  smattering  of  knoyvledge  and 
the  girl  feels  that  she  is  a  comjxtent 
fitter  after  a  brief  attendance  at 
lectures  and  demonstrations.  Pro¬ 
fessional  schools,  it  is  said,  often 
turn  out  girls  who  must  be 
“unlearned”  in  order  to  conform  to 
the  ideas  of  the  particular  depart- 
iiient  they  go  into.  It  is  possible 
that  some  buyers  are  a  bit  stuffy 
about  their  ideas  of  corset  fitting 
training.  Perhaps  not.  but  it  could 
be  that  girls  may  have  been  given 
the  “feel”  of  corset  fitting  procedure 
and  from  there  on  could  be  made  to 
conform  to  store  practice  if  the  same 
patience  were  given  them  as  given 
the  green  girl.  At  any  rate,  girls 
who  go  into  schools  must  have  had 
some  interest  in  the  field  or  they 
wouldn’t  have  taken  it  up  in  the 
first  place. 

I'he  most  certain  thing  about  the 
corset  department  is  that  it  will 
change.  New  silhouettes  will  be  the 
means  by  which  the  ready-to-wear 
industry  will  strive  to  keep  volume 
up  when  long-wanted  durable  gfxxls 
are  ou  the  market.  .\nd  the  corset 
industry  will  go  right  along,  help¬ 
ing  to  make  new  fashions  wearable. 
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Slim,  average,"not-so-slender” — it  makes  no  diflference  at  all!  There’s  a  Nemo  foundation 
for  every  figure  type — a  compliment  in  corsetry  expressly  created  to  help  women  feel  better, 
work  better,  look  better.  We  eagerly  await  the  time  when  once  again  there  will  be  ample 
stocks  of  Nemos  to  supply  all  needs.  Meanwhile  accept  our  appreciation  for  your  patience 
and  understanding.  Kops  Brothers,  Inc.,  385  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


BVY  WAR  BONDS 
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Tomorrow’s  Corset  Customer 


By  Frank  H.  Kaufman 
Advertising  and  Public  Relations  Counsel 


WHAT  does  it  mean  to  us 
merdiandisers  of  everything 
from  canapes  to  corsets  that 
millions  of  women  have  been  forced 
by  necessity  to  discard  the  hairjtin 
for  the  hammer,  pliers  and  screw¬ 
driver  as  their  household  tools? 

Armies  of  consumers  are  set  to 
approach  their  postwar  buying  with 
a  lot  more  “know-how”— with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  set  of  standards— and  with  a 
profound  change  in  health  atti¬ 
tudes. 

Of  course  the  war  with  its  associ¬ 
ated  experiences  has  been  the  pri 
mary  force  in  the  creation  and 
strengthening  of  these  new  consum¬ 
er  attitudes. 

sizeable  slab  of  the  country’s 
coming  generation  of  customers  and 
charge  accounts  is  in  the  armed 
forces,  where  evervthing  from  chow 
to  housing,  everything  they  see  and 
touch,  is  made  up  to  “spec”  (speci¬ 
fications  to  us  civilians) .  These  mil¬ 
lions  of  GIs  and  WACs  and  WAVEs 
have  seen  everything  they  use  meas¬ 
ured.  tried  out  and  tested.  And 
more  important— they’ll  know  what 
makes  things  perform.  The  woman 
who  has  folded  a  parachute  is  going 
to  act  dilferently  when  she  looks  at 
seams  or  tries  a  zipper.  These  peo¬ 
ple  will  always  balance  price  against 
|)erformancc  when  thev  return  to 
home,  business  or  farm. 

Some  Learned  at  Home 

What  has  happened  to  women  on 
the  home  front?  Eighteen  million  of 
them  in  industry— tools,  mathinerv, 
gauges— learning  what  makes  things 
tick— the  voice  of  the  inspector— 
always  standards,  standards,  stand¬ 
ards.  Of  course  they  will  never  stop 
patting  the  upholstery  when  hubby 
buys  a  new  car— but  they’ll  also  be 
right  up  front  with  him  looking 
under  the  hood.  I'here  will  be  color 
in  the  kitchen  but  major  kitchen 
and  laundry  equipment  and  even 
the  gadgets  tvill  have  to  behave  like 
their  old  drillpresses.  They’ve  met 
their  gears,  switches  and  oil  cups. 

Other  millions  of  women  ha\e 
done  their  own  repairing  around 
the  house.  They’ve  painted  their 
furniture  and  hung  their  own  pic- 


Mr.  Kaufman  is  a  success¬ 
ful  analyst  of  the  tides  in 
public  thinking  which  affect 
buying  habits.  Here  he 
examines  what  he  believes 
to  be  two  major  shifts  in 
consumer  attitude  which 
have  a  direct  bearing  on 
corset  department  sales. 

tures- fixed  the  wobblv  leg  on  the 
kitchen  stool— canned  and  carpen¬ 
tered— packed  buntlles.  They  gratl- 
uated  from  the  hairpin  as  the  all¬ 
purpose  repair  instrument  to  the 
home  tool  box.  Exaggerated?  Well 
there  are  enough  of  them  with 
enough  experience  to  t  ause  a  real 
change  in  consumer  attitudes. 

Of  course  glamor  and  color,  pack¬ 
aging,  styling  and  the  inevitable 
appeals  to  vanity,  social  competi¬ 
tion  and  the  emotions  that  distin¬ 
guish  the  human  from  the  chimpan¬ 
zee  will  hold  their  importance. 
Promise  a  woman  youth  and  she’ll 
forget  the  wisdom  that  is  the  reward 
of  her  years.  But  lots  of  them  are 
going  to  ask  a  lot  more  questions 
about  the  intrinsic  quality  and  me¬ 
chanical  efficiency  of  what  they  Iniy. 
I'hey’ve  argued  with  repair  men 
for  the  first  time  about  balky  toast¬ 
ers,  heaters,  hairtlriers,  fans,  oil 
burners,  refrigerators,  lamps,  front 
drives,  gear  shifts,  leaky  faucets 
(have  your  wife  finish  the  list)  . 
Many  women  improvised  mechani¬ 
cal  means  of  keeping  their  equip¬ 
ment  going.  They’xe  remodeled 
their  old  clothes  because  they  want¬ 
ed  old-time  (jualitv.  Those  women 
who  were  trained  in  the  aviation, 
electronic,  machinery  and  other  in¬ 
dustries  are  never  going  to  be  the 
same  shoppers.  That  shiny  shell  on 
the  vacuum  cleaner  is  no  longer 
going  to  hide  the  motor  and  dust- 
bag  from  critical  eyes.  The  assem- 
bly  lines  of  .\merica  ha\e  been  long 
enough  to  reach  into  practicallv  all 
-Vmerican  homes.  The  consumer  ol 
tomorrow  is  on  the  way  to  graduat¬ 
ing  from  the  status  of  a  woman 
“going  shopping”  to  that  of  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  for  the  home. 


And  now,  a  (|uick  look  at  one 
more  angle  before  we  lace  up  our 
corset  argument. 

A  profound  and  almost  unitersal 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  health 
and  physical  fitness  thinking  of  the 
population.  Dowagers  discuss  vita¬ 
mins,  sulfa  drugs,  penicillin  and 
spinal  anesthesia  over  their  knit¬ 
ting.  Books  bv  doctors  addressed  to 
the  laity,  meaning  us  and  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  (  tack  the  best  seller  t  lass.  The 
Red  Cross  has  issued  millions  of 
first  aid  certificates  since  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor.  The  shortage  of  doctors 
jMompted  women  to  learn  more 
about  safeguarding  the  health  of 
their  families.  The  hospitals  of  the 
countrv,  giving  1,000,000  more  days 
of  patient  care  in  1944  than  in  1943, 
would  ha\c  been  hamstrung  with¬ 
out  the  uncounted  millions  of  vol¬ 
unteer  woman-hours.  Wide  circu¬ 
lation  newspapers  and  magazines, 
alwavs  sensitive  to  the  interests  of 
their  readers,  arc  increasing  the 
sizealile  percentages  of  their  preci¬ 
ous  space  tlevoted  to  health,  .\dver- 
tising  canqtaigns  for  everything 
from  blankets  and  bread  to  sun¬ 
lamps  and  soybeans  aim  to  convince 
by  stressing  health  arguments.  Ra¬ 
tioning  has  increased  the  pojuilar 
knowledge  of  nutrition  a  thousand 
fold. 

New  Health  Attitudes 

Uncounted  millions  of  men  and 
women  drawn  from  their  ruts  by 
war  conditions  met  modern  medical 
care  for  the  first  time  in  the  armed 
forces  anti  l)ig  industrial  plants. 
.\fillions  had  their  first  x-ray  pic¬ 
tures  taken  in  the  last  three  years. 
Take  it  all  together  and  vou  see  a 
tide  of  thinking  and  knowledge 
alumt  health  that  will  inevitably 
affect  the  flow  and  direction  of  con¬ 
sumer  purchases.  The  dollar  which 
has  always  “followed  the  flag”  on 
the  international  front  will  follow 
the  jirescription  on  the  home  front. 
^  ou  know  how  heavily  vitamins  are 
promoted  and  advertised— yet  80 
percent  of  the  $180,000,000  vitamin 
volume  is  in  ethically  promoted 
products.  W  hen  it  comes  to  health 
merchandise,  the  quiet  voices  of  the 
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A  gently  persuasive  Flexees  GlrJle,  an  air-liglit  Flexaire 
Bra  . . .  tlie  inseparable  twosome  tbat  molJs  your 
ligure  in  a  sleek,  unbroken  silbouette.  Flexees  GirJles 
and  Flexaire  Bras  are  sold  at  smart  shops  everywhere. 


ft 


physit  iai),  nurse  aiul  ecliuator  talk 
louder  than  billboards.  They  are 
the  atitliorities  without  tompeti- 
tion. 

Now  let’s  eonceiitrate  some  ol  the 
buckshot  thinking  on  (orset  depart¬ 
ments. 

In  my  own  work  as  advertising 
and  jmtmotion  counsel  tt)  S.  H. 
C^amp  and  C^ompatiy  and  their  spon¬ 
sored  activities  like  National  Post¬ 
ure  Week  and  The  .Samtiel  Highy 
(lamp  Institute  lor  Better  Posture, 

I  have  l)een  impressed  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  swinging  with,  stimu¬ 
lating  and  guiding  this  tide  ot 
health  consciousness.  Gcxtd  posture 
liteiattire  and  posters  distributed  by 
the  Institute  crossed  the  3,000,000 
mark  this  yc*ar.  .Schools,  colleges, 
“Vs”  and  industrial  plants  hammer 
away  at  (iliysical  litness  programs 
which  hit  a  large  percentage  of  the 
popidation.  You  can’t  open  a  paper 
without  seeing  a  posture  article. 
“Stand  I'all-Sit  I'all-Walk  Fall’’ 
closely  approaches  being  one  of  the 
common  sayings  of  the  nation. 

Ladies  Have  Learned 

Let’s  ring  the  doorbell  of  a  typical 
family  aticl  “visit”  for  a  while  with 
jtosture  cpiestions  behind  our  ears. 
Mama  Smith  who  is  now  49  had  it 
“pretty  easy”  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
Her  daughter  Susan  and  a  maid 
hel|)ed  her  with  housework,  and  her 
church  work  and  literary  did)  ac¬ 
tivities  weren’t  very  demanding. 
Today  she's  doing  all.  her  own 
housework,  including  a  spot  of 
laundry,  and  driving  a  truck  for  the 
Red  Cross  three  days  a  week.  Susan, 
who  used  to  take  a  •'“little  nap” 
every  afternoon,  is  putting  in  48 
hours  a  week  at  a  war  plant.  Both, 
in  sheer  self-|)rotettit)n,  have  had 
to  learn  proper  techniques  of  lift¬ 
ing,  carrying,  walking,  sitting,  stand¬ 
ing,  working.  Both  have  seen  their 
doctor  and  learned  how  to  bring 
their  bodies  iqi  to  par.  Midtiply 
Mama  and  Susan  hv  millions  and 


feet  canning  c)r  who  wants  a  re¬ 
prieve  from  the  torso  |)imishment 
of  gardening  will  have  a  scieniilic 
supporting  garment  for  those  activi¬ 
ties  and  perhaps  another  t\pe  lor 
her  lighter  duties  as  chaperon  at 
the  Sunday  ScIum)!  dance.  Her 
daughter,  Susan,  who  plans  to  con- 
tintie  working,  will  want  the  kind 
of  support  her  industrial  physician 
prescribed  at  the  plant,  hut  will  go 
hack  to  her  little  two-way  stretch 
when  she  strolls  down  to  the  movies 
with  her  beau.  The  “corset  ward¬ 
robe"  idea  must  he  recogni/ed  by 
merchatidise  managers  and  buyers 
because  the  wardrobes  of  women  in 
all  walks  of  life  have  already  accept¬ 
ed  the  idea.  Women  of  .America 
ha\e  discovered  that  there's  darn 
little  glamor  in  fatigtie,  and  that  a 
woman  with  a  pain  in  the  hack 
every  evening  can  easily  become  a 
pain  in  the  neck  to  her  man. 

Women's  ligures  being  what  they 
are,  the  “long  and  short  of  it”  is 
delinitely  out  now  when  it  comes  to 
corsets.  Time  was  when  a  few  hotly 
measurements  and  a  woman's  height 
were  enough.  From  now  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  scientific  individual  lit- 
ting,  which  will  also  consider  the 
customer's  occupation  and  activi¬ 
ties,  will  become  even  more  impera¬ 
tive  that!  ever  before.  The  .S.  H. 
(^amp  Company  recogni/ed  this 
decades  ago  wheti  it  started  its  com¬ 
prehensive  instructional  courses  loi 
litters. 

Scientific  Fitting  Vital 

The  location  of  the  stomach  and 
liver,  thigh  shapes  and  variation,  the 
tilt  of  the  pelvis— these  and  other 
elements  like  them— are  the  founda¬ 
tion  stones  of  foundation  fitting. 
The  knowledge  and  training  neces¬ 
sary  to  precisely  follow  the  phys¬ 
ician’s  instructions  are  vital.  The 
tape  measure  is  the  tool  that  trans¬ 
lates  these  basic  elements  of  anato¬ 
my  and  hotly  mechanics  into  com¬ 
fort  and  attract ixeness  for  the  in- 


he  women  without  real  sale*,,- 
“ONc  r-the-counter”  selling  of  corsetiP 
should  he  delinitely  discouraged  bew 
cause  its  final  results  are  likely  to* 

Ik*  distemraging.  It’ll  work,  inavbe^. : 
for  what  looks  like  a  .sale— hut  the": 
customer  is  liable  to  go  somewhere'  ; 
else,  giving  your  nice  crc'dit  and  i 
exchange  lorms  an  extra  workout.  ! 
.And  while  she's  at  that  “somewhere  • 
else”  she  may  well  run  into  that  new 
dress  she's  been  looking  for  or  buy 
Sonny's  graduation  present. 

What  stores  will  get  the  largei'; 
and  ever  growing  volume  in  func¬ 
tional  supports?  I  have  the  feeling- 
that  those  store's  which  have  estal^ 
lished  sound  sales  promotion  in 
scientific  supjiorts  with  approved 
fitting  procedures  and  the  |K)pular 
acteptance  that  is  the  outgrowth  of 
planned  relationship  with  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  in  their  communities 
will  ha\e  a  head  start. 

Sales  for  Branch  Stores 

.\nother  trend  in  retailing  is 
hound  to  have  a  nourishing  effect 
on  the  corset  business.  .Alxiut  fif-* 
teen  years  ago  a  move  to  regional  i 
hranc  lies  got  under  real  way  and  ha* 
become  more  obvious  every  year. 
.\n  appreciable  percentage  of  the 
nation's  corset  business  in  commu¬ 
nities  hitherto  unserviced  by  such 
regional  stores  has  fallen  into  the  * 
hands  of  the  door-to-door  cans  asset 
because  that  was  the  only  w'ay  out 
for  women  who  could  not  get  indi¬ 
vidual  service  in  scientific  garment* 
locally.  Regional  stores  with  fitter* 
and  the  extension  of  “main  store’’ 
services  will  inevitably  sctM)p  up 
this  extra  volume  on  the  sound  basis 
of  price  and  brand.  Any  study  of 
the  volume  of  the  dcx)r-to-diK)r  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  field  gives  an  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  prize. 

The  market  is  there  and  it  is  the 
kind  of  market  that  merchandise 
managers  dream  about.  No  mark- 
downs— no  seasons— no  fads  and 
stvle  brainstorms  —  service  that 


you’ve  got  a  lot  of  new  consumer 
attitudes. 

The  new  emphasis  on  standards 
and  health,  the  broadening  of 
knowledge  about  physical  fitness 
are  ha\  ing  a  strong  impact  on  cor¬ 
set  departments— an  impact  which 
will  he  hilly  felt  when  merchandise 
in  normal  cpiamities  is  available. 

Mama  .Smith  who  is  going  to  put 
in  two  or  three  tough  clavs  on  her 


dividual  customer.  Women  who 
learned  from  ex|)erience  that  sup¬ 
porting  garments  must  have  a  prop¬ 
er  foundation  about  the  jielvic 
girdle  to  support  the  hack  and  ab¬ 
domen  without  compression  are  go¬ 
ing  to  look  with  a  critical  eye  on 
most  types  of  pseudo  scientific  gar¬ 
ments.  Women  know  about  these 
things  now— and  saleswomen  will 
have  to  know  about  them  or  they’ll 


brings  the  store  into  direct  and  ])er' 
sonal  contact  with  the  individual 
customer,  building  reputation  and 
prestige  that  is  hound  to  l)e  reflected 
in  other  departments!  It  certainly 
is  something  to  go  after,  to  hold  to, 
to  develop.  Scientific  supports  may 
well  l)e  \  iewetl  as  a  good  merchan¬ 
dising  foundation  for  jxistwar  busi¬ 
ness,  a  kev  to  expanding  volume, 
and  |)otent  public  relations. 
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I  If  there  is  one  quality  about  Smoothie  Controleur  that  has  made 
a  marked  impression  upotr  those  who  have  sold  it,  and  upon  those 
who  have  worn  it,  that  quality  is  Individuality. 

As  the  time  draws  gradually  nearer  when  the  Smoothie  Controleur 
line,  in  its  most  modern  version,  will  again  be  available  to  stores 
and  to  consumers  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  a  few  of  the 
features  that  have  heretofore  created  such  conspicuous  com¬ 
mendation  and  given  such  widespread  recognition  to  Smoothie 
Controleur  for  its  Distinctive  Character. 

1.  Stays  Put.  Sit,  bend,  walk  or  ‘‘cut  a  rug” ...  no  riding  up,  no 
hauling  down. 

2.  Wearing  comfort— with  very  definite  figure  control. 

3.  Locks  on  the  body,  and  gives  a  sense  of  becoming  a  part  of  it. 

4.  Easy  to  fit  because  of  its  built-in.  adaptability  to  a  wide  varia¬ 


tion  of  figure  measurements  in  the  same  size. 

5.  Saves  time  for  the  fitter  and  pleases  the  customer  because  of 
the  ease  with  which  her  new  garment  is  selected. 

6.  Patented  construction  not  available  in  any  other  garment. 

7.  Made  in  a  wide  range  of  step-ins  and  foundations  with  very 
light  models  for  the  Junior  figure  and  in  styles  adapted,  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  control,  for  the  more  mature  customer. 

The  unique  qualities  of  Smoothie  Controleur  have  been  thoroughly 
demonstrated  through  an  extended  period  of  market  testing— 
than  which  there  is  no  more  acid  test. 

No  greater  tribute  to  the  merit  of  Smoothie  Controleur  could  be 
made  than  the  continued  and  insistent  demand,  from  store  buyers 
and  consumers  alike,  as  to  just  when  it  will  be  on  sale  agwin.  We 
hope  it  won't  be  too  long  before  we  have  the  answer! 
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Formfit  Institute  Is  Preparing 
Its  First  Report  to  Stores 

.  .  .  After  a  12-month  tryout,  the  new  fact-finding 
agency  invites  the  membership  of  all  corset  retailers. 


Firs  r  in  the  jncliniinary  stud¬ 
ies  made  l)v  the  Formfit  Insti¬ 
tute  will  In*  released  shortly, 
aeanding  to  a  statement  made  l)y 
Walter  H.  Lowv,  vice  j>resitlent  ami 
advertising  manager  ol  Foiinlit 
Ca)mj)any.  “'Fliis  series  ol  hnlle- 
tins,”  said  Mr.  Lowy,  “will  (over 
smh  snhjeets  as  general  inloiina- 
tion  ahont  eorset  departments.  |)lan- 
ning  guide  and  eheek  list  lor  the 
most  efficient  location,  lavout  and 
fixtures,  related  selling,  and  re¬ 
turns.” 

Fhese  first  findings  applv  only 
to  conditions  in  stores  doing  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  S."),0(M).()00  or  over  annually. 
Other  findings,  covering  specialtv 
and  smaller  department  stores,  will 
lollow.  W'hen  finished,  thev  will  he 
innnediatelv  available  to  Institute 
memhers. 

Tried  Out  lor  a  Year 

I  he  lustitute.  according  to  Mr. 
I.owv.  originator  ol  the  idea,  was 
the  ouuonie  of  a  12-month  survev 
made  hv  the  Russell  W.  Allen  C’.om- 
pany,  ol  New  York,  a  nationallv- 
known  husiness  engineering  firm 
whii  h  has  specialized  in  the  field  of 
retail  merchandising  and  selling  lor 
fifteen  vears. 

"When  this  vast  studv  was  com- 
])leted,”  said  Mr.  Lowv,  “such  valu¬ 
able  information  had  been  un¬ 
earthed  that  the  cooperating  stores, 
72  in  nnmher,  enthusiasticallv  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  believing  that 
continued  fact  finding  of  this  nature 
would  be  of  immeasurable  help  to 
them  and  other  stores  in  advancing 
the  corset  department  of  any  retail 
establishment  to  even  greater  im¬ 
portance,  sersice  leadershij)  and 
profit.  So  the  Institute  was  decided 
u|M)n  and  is  now  a  reality  with 
heathptarters  at  Itifi  West  S2nd 
Street.  New  York  City. 

“  This  Institute,”  continued  Mr. 
Lowy,  “is  so  set  up  that  it  will  ap¬ 
proach  its  undertakings  with  no 
preconceived  ideas  whatsoever.  It 


will  go  to  basic  sources,  will  dig  out 
the  facts  and  from  these  will  devel¬ 
op  recommendations,  working  to¬ 
gether  with  the  merchandising  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  department  heads  of 
the  cooperating  stores. 

“We  sincerely  believe  that  an 
impartial  organization  so  ably 
e(jnipped  will  provide  a  new  and 


better  way  of  determining,  through 
testing,  the  best  methods  of  apply¬ 
ing  better  selling  principles  to  any 
member  store. 

“Membership  in  Fhe  Formfit  In¬ 
stitute  inyolves  no  fee  yvhatsoever, 
but  only  the  yvell-considered  agree¬ 
ment  of  nu'rchants  to  cooperate  by 
furnishing  full  and  complete  confi- 
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This  copy  (I )  assures  the  customer  that  the  store  regards  every  figure  as  an 
individual  fittinf>  problem  and  (2)  by  the  use  of  several  brand  names 
suggests  the  ivide  variety  of  garment  types  available. 
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SHOP 


ALL 

Maiden  Form’s 
BASIC  TYPES 
AVAILABLE 


.1 _ 


MAIDEN  FORM’S  line  is  now  considerably  smaller 

than  it  would  be  in  normal  times.  Nevertheless,  by  earnest 
study  and  careful  adjustment  to  the  necessities  of  the  moment, 
Maiden  Form  still  manages  to  offer  a  complete  selection  of  its 
basic  styles  ...  a  complete  choice  of  different  breast -section 
designs  in  a  variety  of  fabrics.  Consequently,  dealers  can 
continue  to  tell  their  customers  .  .  . 


‘‘There  is  a  Maiden  Form  for  Every  Type  of  Figure!” 


maiden  form  brassiere  company, 
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deiitial  data,  and  the  willingness  to 
test  new  plans  of  selling,  stocking, 
servicing  and  general  operation  of 
a  inodernly-minded  corset  depart¬ 
ment. 

“All  data  submitted  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  will  Ik*  turned  over  to  the 
Russell  VV.  Allen  Company  and  will 
Ik*  coded  by  this  organization  so  that 
the  identity  of  cooperating  stores 
will  not  be  revealed. 

“.\s  a  member  of  the  Institute, 
any  store  will  lx*  entitled  to  all  gen¬ 
eral  repKjrts,  charts  and  analyses, 
applying  to  stores  in  its  sales-volume 
bracket.  Furthermore,  such  a  mem- 
Ixr  store  will  be  entitled  to  special 
interpretations  of  the  principles  as 
they  apply  to  any  individual  prob¬ 
lem. 

"We  want  to  stress  the  fact.”  said 
.Mr.  Lowy,  “that  membership  in 
rhe  Formfit  Institute  is  not  limited 
to  Formfit  customers.  It  is  open  to 
anv  and  all  merchants  sincerely  in¬ 
terested  in  better  facts  for  lietter 
selling.  Our  hope  is  that  large  and 
small  retailers  all  over  .America, 
planning  now  for  this  interim  peri¬ 
od  as  well  as  for  the  upsurge  in 
underfashions  sales  that  the  post¬ 
war  era  will  bring,  will  see  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  joining  hands  with  us,  in 
their  own  selfish  interests,  and.  on 
a  iM'oader  scale,  for  the  ad\ance- 
ment  and  more  efficient  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  corset  industry.” 


Manufacturers'  Report 

(Continued  from  page  50) 

it  is  my  opinion  that  the  worst  spot 
in  the  corset  department  is  in  the 
junior  section  w'here  light  weight 
two-way  stretch  tvpe  of  garments 
are  very  much  in  demand,  and  very 
little  merchandise  is  available  to 
meet  it. 

“The  future  outlook  for  the  in¬ 
dustry,  however,  is  very  bright  and 
should  continue  with  substantial 
\olume  in  the  wanted  types  of 
foundation  garments  just  as  soon  as 
materials  are  made  available  to  ac¬ 
complish  an  enlarged  production 
program. 

“Two-way  stretch  or  one-way 
two-way  stretch  types  of  foundation 
garments,  in  my  estimation,  will 
dominate  the  volume  of  the  future 
as  women  now  realize  the  comfort 
and  flexibility  this  type  of  garment 
offers.” 


No  More  ''War  Nerves”  in  Hempstead 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


Cilergymen  took  up  the  theme  as 
die  text  for  sermons.  The  schools 
“taught”  it. 

Before  we  set  up  the  program  in 
our  store,  the  cooperation  of  buyers 
was  requested.  The  objective  of  the 
(ampaign  were  explained  to  all 
store  personnel  at  a  general  pep 
meeting.  Response  from  employees 
was  favorable.  Everyone  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  was  given  a  lapel  buttoti. 
furnished  bv  The  Review-Star,  with 
tlie  “Courtesy-CIooperation”  em- 
blem  on  it,  to  wear  while  at  work. 

Fhese  buttons,  and  counter  and 
window  display  cards  also  furnished 
l)v  The  Review-Star,  were  tangible 
retninders  to  store  personnel  atid 
customers  alike  of  the  aims  of  the 
community-w'ide  program.  One  of 
these  aims,  as  we  got  into  the  habit 
of  saving,  was  to  “remember  to 
keep  the  corners  of  our  mouths 
tumed  up.”  Seeing  this  evidence  of 
our  participation  in  the  program 
had  a  salutary  effect  on  customers. 
Faces  sobered  by  wartime  cares  and 
worries  begati  to  brighten  up.  It 
became  easier  for  our  staff  to  ex¬ 
plain  sfiortages  Ix-tause  customers 
became  more  tolerant  of  explana¬ 
tions. 

Clerks  shifted  from  an  abrupt 
“VVe  haven’t  any,”  to  “Will  this 
solve  your  problem?”  Customers  ac¬ 
cepted  the  statements  about  short¬ 
ages  with  an  “I  understand,”  and 
without  blaming  the  store.  Old 
grievances  kept  from  us  by  a  “what’s 
the  use”  attitude  were  brought  out 
into  the  open,  and  we  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  adjust  them  to 
the  customers’  satisfaction. 

■Another  important  result  of  the 
program,  which  has  been  progress¬ 
ing  long  enough  now  for  us  to 
speak  confidently  of  this,  is  the  im¬ 
provement  of  relations  between 
members  of  our  organization,  all  up 
and  down  the  line.  New  employees 


taken  on  since  the  campaign  got 
under  way  have  been  more  quicklv 
and  pleasantly  absorbed  into  the 
organization  and  made  to  feel  that 
they  “belong.” 

It  has  been  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  the  significance  attached 
by  tlie  employees  to  wearing  ihe 
lapel  buttons.  The  buttons,  like 
the  counter  and  window  display, 
are  in  red,  white  and  blue,  and 
circular  in  shape,  with  a  handclasp 
across  a  shield  in  the  center  and 
the  words  “Ciourtesy-Cooperation” 
around  the  outside  ring.  Employees 
who  have  inadvertently  left  their 
ftuttons  at  home  have  gone  to  the 
personnel  manager  to  ask  for  spares, 
which  we  have  in  good  supply.  The 
employees  have  discovered  to  their 
own  satisfaction  that  when  they  are 
wearing  the  lapel  pins,  customers 
approach  with  a  smile.  .And  waiting 
on  smiling  customers  makes  jolw 
lx*hind  the  counter  much  more 
pleasant. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  comment 
that  the  store’s  porter,  a  man  of 
unfailing  good  nature,  has  not  Ixen 
seen  without  his  button  since  the 
(ampaign  started.  I  have  been  em- 
barrassed,  l)ut  pleased,  at  the  smil¬ 
ing  reproaclt.  “W'here’s  your  but¬ 
ton?”  e\oked  l)y  my  own  forgetful¬ 
ness. 

Whenever  you  try  to  sell  an  idea, 
a  few  scoffers  raise  their  voices, 
riiey  did  in  this  case,  especially  be- 
(ause  our  idea  was  to  improve  the 
disposition  <jf  petjple  who  had  good 
reason  for  being  nervous  and  irrit¬ 
able.  But  they  quickly  subsided 
when  the  results  of  the  crusade  be¬ 
came  evident. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  what  comes 
out  of  a  program  of  this  kind  is  in 
direct  relation  to  what  is  put  into  it. 
Our  staff  is  100  per  cent  behind  it, 
and  we  have  plenty  of  evidence  that 
our  customers  also  have  bec-ome  im¬ 
bued  with  the  fine  spirit  of  the 
campaign.  The  support  of  our  staff 
has  had  an  important  bearing  on 
the  results  our  store  has  obtained 
from  participation  in  this  program. 

Now  that  the  ball  is  rolling  it 
should  be  kept  going.  We  are  grate¬ 
ful  to  Mr.  Stiles  for  having  initiated 
this  program  and  we  are  especially 
glad  that  it  is  community-wide. 
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